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Notes. 
THE PROPER DEFINITION OF “TEAM.” 


On Thursday, Feb. 11, the learned Judges of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench were engaged in a 


subtle inquiry into the meaning of this word, the | 


determination of which 
quences. A lessee of the Duke of Marlborough 


was required by the terms of his lease, “ to per- | 
ach year one day’s team work with two | 


form 
horses and one proper person, when required.” 
rhe tenant refused to send a cart to carry coals 


when required, though he offered to send the | 


horses and man, and thereupon issue was joined. 
The case was tried at the Oxford Assizes, and a 
verdict found for the Duke; but the point was 
reserved, and came on for decision 
Judges sitting in Banco. 

The question was argued very ingeniously by 
the counsel on both sides, and illustrated by auo- 
tations from various sources. On behalf ‘of the 
Duke, a passage in Cesar, De Bell. Gall. iv. 33, 
was quoted, of the ancient Britons leaping from 
their war-chariots, “ percurrere per temonem.” 

As the femo here mentioned undoubtedly sig- 
nifies the beam or pole to which the horses were 
harnessed, the quotation proves too much, if it 
proves anything, as it would imply that the team 
meant the carriage without the horses. 
same side, the line in Gray’s Elegy — 


“ How jocund did they drive their team a field,” 


before the 
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and Sandy — Wadham | 


involved serious conse- 


| late, and applied to animals, to tame. 
| crete sense, as tema, it was applied to the trained 


On the | 


187 


was held to imply both horses and cart. This is 
| certainly not tenable, as the poet’s reference 
would be quite as appropriate to horses or oxen 
going to plough, as to a cart or waggon. 

On the part of the defendant, the illustrations 
were much more numerous and pertinent, de- 
rived from Dryden, Roscommon, Spenser, and 
| Shakespeare, showing that the term was usually 
| applied to the animals drawing rather than to the 
carriage drawn. 

Ultimately this reasoning prevailed, and the 
Court decided by a majority, Mr. Justice Mellor 
dissenting, that the tenant had fulfilled his con- 
tract in tendering horses and man without the 
cart. 

Several of the authorities referred to present 
some curious points of interest connected with 
the history of our language. 

Those who have occupied themselves with phi- 
lological inquiries are aware that one great cause 
of confusion and misunderstanding is the fact that 
words originating from diverse sources, owing to 
the unsettled condition of orthography in former 
times, are frequently mixed up and mistaken for’ 
each other. So it bas been in the present case. 

For instance (I quote from the report in The 
Times) _— 

“ The learned Counsel cited Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, ‘ Team; issue, offspring, progeny, a succes- 
sion of children; anything following in a line.’ 

“ Mr. Justice Crompton: ‘ Surely the word there must 


| be spelt teem ? ’ (Laugbter.) 


“ The learned Counsel cited Richardson’s Dictionary. 
‘Team; a team or yoke of working cattle’; adding, 
‘ Somner applies it to a litter of pigs.’ (Laughter.) 

“ Mr. Justice Crompton: * What, is the word applied 
to a string of little pigs?’ (Great laughter.) 

“The learned Counsel observed that it was even ap- 
plied to a line of ducks; in fact to a line of any sort of 
animals,” 

Now here are two words of entirely different 
origin and signification, owing to the carelessness 
of our lexicographers, classed together as one, and 
leading to uncertainty and obscurity as to the 
meaning of either or both. The A.-S. substan- 
tives tema, tem, team, tyme, ge-tem, and the verbs 
teman, temian, teaman, tyman, ge-temian, ge-teman, 
are employed interchangeably to represent very 
different ideas. Let us endeavour to unravel the 
mystery. 

The Gothic verb éamjan and its primitive, timan, 
are identical with the A.-S. tamian, Eng. tame. 
Along with the Gr. daudw, and Latin dom-o, they 
are derived from Sansk. dam, to set in order, regu- 
In the con- 


cattle yoked together, in the same way that in 
German and Dutch a team is called a spann, from 
spannen, to harness, and in English a “ yoke” of 
oxen is spoken of. The first instance of the use 
of the word which I have met with is in Archbishop 
Alfric’s vocabulary, of the tenth century, where 
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Lat. jugalis is translated by ioc-tema, where it 
has precisely the meaning of the modern “ team.” 

In Piers Ploughman's Vision we read — 

“Grace gaf Piers a teeme 
Of foure grete oxen.” 
And so the term has continued to be employed 
down to the present time. 

The other application of the word to a litter of 
pigs, issue, offspring, a succession of children, &c., 
is really derived from the verb teem, which is 
descended from the Norse tiima, originally to pour 
out, empty, and metaphorically, to bring forth ; 
then applied in the concrete to what is brought 
forth. The A.-S. form of teem is written indif- 
ferently tyman, teman, &c., and is naturally con- 
founded with the derivatives from famian, with 
which it has no connection. On the Wear and 
Tyne, the teem of coals signifies the quantity 
shipped, the coals being teemed, or poured into 
the hold of the vessel. The word is most in use 
in those parts of the country where the Danish 
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element prevails. The Scottish toom, empty, is a 
derivative from the same stock. 

The word team or theam, with the same idea 
of offspring, was used also in another tense in the 
Middle Ages. When the Baron of Bradwardine 
enumerated to Waverley his long list of feudal 
jurisdictions, sac and soc, infangtheof and out- 
fangtheof, &c., amongst the rest, toll and theam 
are mentioned. Spelman gives the following ex- 
planation in the words of an old charter : — 

“ * Theam,’ hoc est, ‘ quod habeatis totam generationem 
villanoram vestrorum, cum eorum sectis et catallis ubi- 
cunque inventi fuerint in Anglia; excepto quod si quis 
nativus quietus per annum unum et unum diem in aliqua 
villa privilegiata manserit, ita quod in eorum commu- 
niam sive gildam tanquam civis receptus fuerit, eo ipso 
a villenagio liberatus est.’ ” 

Theam was in fact the fugitive-slave law of Old 
England, with the saving clause of a city of re- 


fuge. 
J. A. Picton. 


Wavertree. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
I inclose a table showing the fourfold relationship between the Prince and Princess of Wales 


through the House of Saxe Coburg. 


Cavan. 


FARNHAM. 


1. Fras. Josias, Duke of Saxe=Anne Sophia, of Schwartzb. 


Coburg, ob. 1764. 





’ 
2. Ernest Fredk., Duke of=Sophia Antoinette, of 
Saxe Coburg, ob. 1800. | Brunswick, ob. 1802. 
| 


2 
3. Fras. Fred. Ant., Duke of=Ang. Soph.Car.of 3. Louise Charlotte 
Saxe Coburg, ob. 1809. | - Ebersdorff, ob. 1801. 
ob. 1831. 


2 
1. Marie Louise Victoria=Edward, Duke of 
ob. 1861. Kent, ob. 1820. 
Gotha, ob. 1844. 


! Pr erape 
5. Alexandrina Victoria=5. Albert, Prince Consort, 
Queen of England. ] ob. 1861. 


| 
4. Ern, Ant. Chas, Louis=4. Louise of Saxe Gotha, 
Duke of Saxe Cobursg | heir. o 


Rudolstadt., ob. 1778. 
2. Charlotte Sophia=Louis, Prince of Mecklenburg 
ob. 1810. | Sehwerin, ob. 1778. 
! 


=Augustus, Duke of 
Saxe Gotha, ob. 
1822. 


| | 
4. Louise Charlotte=Wm., Prince of 
nmark. Hesse Cassel. 


3. Sophia Frederica=F rederick, Prince of Den- 
ob. 1794. mark, ob. 1805. 


| 
». Louise, of Hesse=Christian IX., King of 
Cassel. Denmark. 


| 
6, Albert Edward=6. Alexandra, of 


Prince of Wales. | 
i 


RUTHVEN, EARL OF FORD AND BRENTFORD. | 


Denmark. 


the first Lord. Ruthven; and upon his return 
to the land of his forefathers, Charles at once took 


In the preceding series of “N. & Q.” there | 
occurs an article relative to Patrick Ruthven, the | him into his favour, and made him, in 1639, a 
friend of Gustavus Adolphus, who recommended | Scotch Baron, by the title of Lord Ruthven of 
him in the most urgent manner possible to Ettrick, and conferred upon him the governor- 
Charles I. (2** S. ii. 100). It may not be out of | ship of Edinburgh Castle. Subsequently, he was 
place to say a few words relative to the ancestors | elevated to an earldom in Scotland by the title of 
of this person, who subsequently distinguished | Earl of Forth, March 27, 1642, with limitation to 
himself as a warrior in Britain, and fully justified | the heirs male of his body ; and in 1644 (July 26), 
the encomiums bestowed upon him by the Lion of | he obtained the English earldom of Brentford, 


the North. | with a similar remainder. He died at Dundee in 


The friend of Gustavus was not descended from | January, 1651, when his earldom became extinct 
the Earls of Gowrie. He was a male descendant of | for want of heir male of his body. The Ettrick 
William Ruthven of Ballindene, a younger son of | peerage may exist, as he left three daughters: 
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! 
two of whom married, and had issue; but the | 
terms of the patent are not known. The second 
daughter, Lady Jean, married Lord Forrester 
of Corstorphine, and had by him five sons, who | 
assumed the name of Ruthven. | 

William, de facto fourth Earl of Gowrie, fled 
to the continent, and is said to have “ been famous 
for his knowledge of chemistry.” He escaped ap- 
parently the clutches of King “ Jemmie the Sa- 
pient and Saxt’;” who got hold of his brother 
Patrick, and popped him in the Tower: where he 
married, and had one child, a daughter—who be- 
came Lady Vandyke. In her issue, the direct 
representation of the Earls of Gowrie remains, 
as well as that of the Ruthvens of Ruthven; and | 
of the more ancient Halyburtons of Dirleton— 
a barony which came to the third Lord Ruthven 
through his mother, Jean, or Janet, Lady Haly- 
burton of Dirleton. 

As Earl William is said to have been learned 
in chemistry, it was conjectured that he might be 
the Lord Ruthven alluded to in the preface to the 
Ladies’ Cabinet. Assuredly it could not have been | 
Patrick, Earl of Forth and Brentford; who, if all 
stories are true, was equally powerful in wine as 
war : for Gustavus availed himself not only of his 
services as a warrior, but as a toper, who could 
drink potations “ deep and long,” and never be a 
bit the worse; a man who, as “ field-marshal of 
the bottles and glasses,” enabled his master to 
extract the secrets of those he thought politic to 
invite to his table. | 

In the Catalogue of the valuable library of Sir 
Andrew Balfour, M.D., which was exposed to 
sale at Edinburgh in 1695, several MSS. were 
included ; amongst others, is the following in 4to— | 
“ Georgius Ruthven, Liber Miscellanius Medi- 
cine.” Who was this George Ruthven? Was he 
one of the grandchildren of the Earl of Forth, who 
adopted his name in preference to theirown? J.M. 





A DIVINE MEDITATION ON DEATH. | 
| 


The following verses, dated 1696, are from a 
MS. of contemporary date, or nearly so. As they | 
are possibly hitherto unpublished, I send them to 
“N.&Q”:— 


“ A DIVINE MEDITATION MADE UPON DEATH IN THESE 
NINE WORDES FOLLOWING, VIZ’? : — 
“ Nothing more sure than Death, for all must Die. 
« Nothing more wish’t than Wealth, yet y* will leave us; 
, Nothing more dear than Love, that lasts not ever; 
Nothing more rare than Friendes, yet they deceive us; 
Nothing more fast than Wedlock, yet they sever. 
The World must end, all things away must flie ; 
Nothing more sure than Death, for all must Die. 
“ More Strength may be obtain’d, but ‘twill decay ; 
More Beauty may be had, but ’twill not last ; 
More Honour may be gain’d, but ’twill away; 
More Joys may follow, when some of their’s are past.* 








* This line appears corrupted. ‘ Qu. Can it be corrected | 
from another copy ? J.G.N. | 


For long continuance it is vain to trie; 
Nothing more sure than Death, for all must Die. 


“ Sure Love must Die, thé rooted in the Hart; 
Sure ’tis y* all things earthy are unstable ; 
Sure ffriends are pure ffriends, yet such ffriends must 


part; 
Sure ’tis y* all things here are variable. } 
Not two, nor one may ’scape, nor you nor I; | 
Nothing more sure than Death, for all must Die. 


Then let y* Rich no longer covet Wealth, 
Then let y® Proud vaile his Ambitious thought, | 
Then let y* Strong not glory in their strength, 
Then let all yield, since all must come to nought — 
The Elder ffish, and then the Younger ffrie ; 
Nothing more sure than Death, for all must Die. 


Death tooke away King Herod in his pride ; 
Death spared not Hercules, for all his strength ; 

Death shooke great Alexander, till he dy’d; 
Death spared Adam, yet he dy’d at length: 

The Beggar and y* King together lie; 

Nothing more sure than Death, for all must Die. 


: 


For Sceptors, Crowns, Imperialls, Diadems, i 
For all y* Glory that y* World can give; i 

For Pleasures, Treasures, Jewells, costly Jemms, } 
For all y® Beauties y* on Earth do live, 

He will not spare his Dart, but still replie, 

Nothing more sure than Death, for all must Die. 


All from y® highest to y* lowest Degree ; 
All People, Nations, Countryes, Kingdomes, Lands ; 
All that in Earth or Aire, or Sea that bee; 
All must yield up to his all Conguering Hands: 
He wounds them all with his impfriall Eye; 
Nothing more sure than Death, for all must Die. 


Must all then Die? then all must think on Death ; 
Must all then vanish—the Sun, Moon, and Starrs? 
Must every single Creature yeild his Breath ? 
Must ail then cease—our Joyes, Delights, and Cares ? 
Yes: All, with one united voice do Cry, f 
Nothing more sure than Death, for all must Die. 


« 


* Die let us then, but let us Die in Peace; 
Die to y® world, that dyinge wee may live; 
Die to our Sinns, yt grace may more increase ; 
Die here, to live with Him that Life doth give: 
Die, Die wee must, let Wealths and Pleasures lie; 
Nothing more sure than Death, for all must Die. 


“1696,” 
Joun Goveu Nicuots. 


ABSOLUTE MONARCHY OF DENMARK. 


At the present crisis in the affairs of Denmark, 
it is important to know how Frederick VII. de- 
rived the power to “ will away” his kingdom. 

The narrative is found in the Memoirs of Lord 
Molesworth, who resided in 1660 as envoy of the 
King of England at the court of Copenhagen 
(ch. vii.); but the following is extracted from 
The World Displayed (xx. 65) : — 

“ Denmark was, till lately, governed by a king chosen 
by the people of all ranks; but in their choice, they paid 
a due regard to the family of the preceding prince, and, 
if they found one of his line qualified for that high honour, 
they thought it just to prefer him before any other, and 
were pleased when they had reason to choose the eldest 
son of their former king: but if those of the royal family 
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were deficient in abilities, or had rendered themselves 
unworthy by their vices, they chose some other person, 
and sometimes a private man to that high dignity. 
Frequent meetings of the States was a fundamental part 
of the constitution: in those meetings, everything relat- 


enacted, and all affairs relating to peace and war, the 
disposal of great offices, and contracts of marriage for the 
royal family, were debated. 
purely accidental; no money being levied on the people 
except to maintain a necessary war with the advice and 
consent of the nation; or now and then, by way of free 
gift, to add to a daughter’s portion. The king’s ordinary 
revenue consisting only in the rents of his lands and 
demesnes, in his herds of cattle, his forests, services of 
tenants in cultivating his ground, &c.: for customs on 
merchandise were not then known in that part of the 


| him faithfully as became hereditary subjects.” 
| One Gersdorf, a principal senator, expressed a 


The imposing of taxes was | 


world; so that he lived like one of our noblemen, upon | 


the revenues of his estate. 
justice impartially administered ; to watch over the wel- 
fare of his people; to command their armies in person ; 
to encourage industry, arts, and learning: and it was 
equally his duty and interest to keep fair with the no- 
bility and gentry, and to be careful of the plenty and 
prosperity of the commons.” 


Molesworth then proceeds to show that — 


“In 1660, the three states, that is, the nobility, clergy, 
and commonalty, being assembled in order to pay and 


disband the troops which had been employed against | 
| Daenemarkische Staats-und- Reichs- Historie, p. 84; Lettres 


Sweden, the nobility endeavoured ‘to lay the whole bur- 


It was his business to see | 


wish that his majesty’s successors might “follow 
the example his majesty would undoubtedly set 


ing to the government was transacted; good laws were | them, and make use of that unlimited power for 


the good, and not the prejudice of his subjects.” 

“ The nobles were called over by name, and ordered to 
subscribe the oath they had taken—which they all did.” 
j . “Thus,” continues Molesworth, “in four days’ 
time the kingdom of Denmark was changed from a state, 
but little different from that of aristocracy, to that of an 
unlimited monarchy.” 

I may add, as an illustration of Shakspeare, 
that “the kettledrums and trumpets which are 
ranged before the palace, proclaim aloud the very 
minute when the king sits down to table.” But 
one of the greatest of blessings must not be 
omitted : — 

“ What is most admirable with respect to Denmark, 
are its laws; which are founded on equity, and are re- 


| markable for their justice, perspicuity, and brevity. 


These are contained in one quarto volume ; wrote in the 
language of the country with such plainness, that every 
man who can read is capable of understanding his own 


| ease; and pleading it too, if he pleases, without the 


den on the commons; while the latter, who had defended | 
their country, their prince, and the nobility themselves, | 


with the utmost bravery, insisted that the nobles, who 
enjoyed all the lands, should pay their share of the 
taxes; since they suffered less in the common calamity, 
and had done less to prevent its progress.” 


The commons were then officially informed that 
they were slaves to the nobility; but the word 


slaves not being relished by the clergy and bur- | 
ghers, they, on consultation, determined as the | 


most effectual way to bring the nobility to their 
senses, and to remedy the disorders of the state, 
“to add to the power of the king, and render his 
crown hereditary.” 
state of consternation at the suddenness of this 
proposal; but the two other states—the clergy 
and commons— were not to be wrought upon by 
smooth speeches, explanations, and appeals for 
time and delay :— 

“The bishop made a long speech in praise of his 
majesty, and concluded with offering him an hereditary 
an ute dominion. The king returned them his 
thanks; but observed, that the concurrence of the nobles 
was necessary.” 


The nobles, “filled with the apprehensions of 
being all massacred,” were now in a great hurry 
to confirm the decision of the two other states ; but 
the king would not allow of such cowardly precipi- 
tation, and, consequently, with all the formalities, 
on the 27th Oct., 1660,“ the homage of all the 
senators, nobility, clergy, and commons,” was re- 
ceived by the king, “ which was performed on their 
knees: each taking an oath faithfully to promote 


his majesty’s interest in all things, and to serve 


The nobles were in a general | 


assistance of either an attorney or of counsel ”!!!— See 
Schmauss, Corp. Jur. Gent. Acad., i. 858; Holberg, 


sur le Danemarhk, i. 118; and Mallet, iii. 475. 
T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield. 


Breiiograpuy or Heratpry AnD GENEALOGY. 
I have nearly completed, to be put to press as 
soon as the names of a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers are received, a new Catalogue of the 
published and privately printed Books on He- 
raldry, Genealogy, and kindred subjects ; and as 
no work of the kind could be accomplished, with 
any degree of accuracy, without the aid of 
“ N. & Q.,” I hope I may be permitted to bring 
the subject of my compilation before its readers. 
Briefly I would say, that my Catalogue will be a 
classified one, and that every work which may be 
found in the Library of the British Museum will 
be noted in the same way that Mons. Guigard has, 
in his Bibliothéque Héraldique de la France in- 
dicated the works which are in the Bibliothéque 
Impériale. To my work will be added an Index 
to the Line Pedigrees in the county histories and 
other topographical publications. It is known 
that Mr. Sims contemplated the addition of such 
an index to the Catalogue of Heraldic Manu- 
scripts and new edition of his Index to the Visita- 
tions, which he is preparing for the press; but 
he has waived his prior right in favour of the 
work now announced, in the belief that the sepa- 
ration of the two indexes would be productive of 
unity of purpose. 
beg then, through “N. & Q.,” to ask the 
favour of information relating to, 1. Rare books ; 
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2. Privately printed genealogies and sheet pedi- 

grees; 3. Topographical pamphlets, &c., con~ 

taining line pedigrees. Cuartes Bringer. 
Witley, Surrey. 


Hanerine anp Transportation. — It has often 
been asserted with great confidence, by advocates 
for the abolition of capital punishment, that men 
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| 
| 
| 


| 


would be as effectually deterred from crime by | 


the fear of being transported as by the dread of 


being hanged. The following curious fact, re- 
cently met with in the Scots Magazine for 1789 
(p. 481), does not, however, bear out that state- 
ment. At the close of the Session at the Old 
Bailey, in September, 1789, there were so large a 
number of prisoners under sentence of death, but 
whose executions had been delayed in conse- 


quence of the state of the King’s health, that the | 


authorities were unwilling to carry out the ex- 


treme penalty of the law upon them, for there | 


were, it would seem, no less than eighty-two ; and, 
consequently, they were brought to the bar on 
September 19, and asked whether they would ac- 
cept His Majesty’s mercy on condition of being 
transported for life to New South Wales. A vast 
majority accepted this conditional pardon, but 
many with great hesitation. Eight, however, re- 


fused ; and though warned by the court, that if 


they persisted in such refusal they should be 


| pile by their Brahmin conquerors. 


ordered for execution, they still persisted, and 


were removed to their cells. In three hours after, 
five of these entreated that they might be per- 
mitted to accept of the mercy of the sovereign. 
Two of the remainder, later in the’ day, sent in 


their acceptance ; and on Monday, Sept. 21, when | 


every preparation was ready for the execution of | 


the last of these poor wretches, he begged and 
received His Majesty's mercy on the terms first 
offered to him. H. A. T. 


Str Joun Coventry, K.B.— This gentleman, 
the son of John Coventry, Esq. (eldest son, by his 
second wife, of Thomas Lord Coventry), by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Aldersey, Esq., and widow 
of William Pitchford, Esq., was of Pieminster in 
the county of Somerset, and Mere in Wiltshire, 
and represented Weymouth in all the parliaments 
of Charles IT. 

A violent and most dastardly assault on him in 
consequence of a somewhat sorry jest of his in the 
House of Commons, caused immense excitement, 
and led to the act against cutting and maiming, 
denominated the Coventry Act. Although in his 
lifetime passing for a staunch Protestant and 
Whig, by his will he recommended his soul to the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin, desired that his 
body might be buried in the chapel of Somerset 
House, and gave most of his estate to the English 
Jesuits at St. Omer’s. The will was set aside by 
law, and his property seems to have passed to his 
uncle, Francis Coventry. 


| and 1686. 
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Sir John Coventry probably died between 1681 
The exact date of that event will be 
very acceptable. 

He founded a hospital for twelve poor men at 
Wiveliscomb in Somersetshire, but I have not 
succeeded in discovering any noticeof this insti- 
tution in the Reports of the Charity Commis- 
sioners. S. Y. R. 


Mowunps or Human Remarns.—I am not aware 
that any vestiges remain of the mounds of human 
heads said to have been raised by Zenghis Khan, 
or Tamerlane, during their devastating wars in 
the West of Asia; but in the peninsula of India, 
in the ceded districts of the Madras Presidency, 
is to be seen at the present day a very large 
mound, consisting of burnt organic matter and ashes, 
which the voice of native tradition affirms to have 
been formed of the remains of a multitude of Budd- 
hists or Jainas, who were here burnt alive in a vast 
The south of 
India, especially that part of it which formed the 
old Chera kingdom, now the province of Coim- 
batore, was formerly inhabited by Jainas, who 
were conquered by Brahmin Hindoos. One of 
these invaders was the king of Chola-mundalum 
or Coromandel, and I have frequently seen in that 
part of the country “ vera-culs,” or heroic stones, 
raised to warriors distinguished under him, and 
who are represented in suits of armour much resem- 
bling those worn in England in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, though less substantial. Maha- 
vullipoor, or the Seven Pagodas, on the same 
coast, the supposed capital of the Chola kings, is 
celebrated for its monolithic temples, rock sculp- 
tures, and other interesting antiquities. H. C. 


Recorps or Errrarus.—From curiosity partly, 
I lately looked at a work by P. Fisher — 

“ Catalogue of most of the Memorable Tombes, Grave- 
stones, Plates, &c., in the demolisht or extant Churches 
of London, from St. Katherine’s beyond the Tower to 
Temple Barre,” &c. 4to, London, 1668. 


It is indeed nothing more than a “ catalogue,” 
for none of the inscriptions are given, and only 
in a very few instances does he state in what 
church the memorial was placed. Two or three 
names occur which I should be glad to trace so 
as to obtain the epitaph, but am completely foiled. 
Is it known how the author compiled the list ? 
Whether from a series of publications, or from his 
own notes? The British Museum has two copies, 
perhaps a first and second edition, both imper- 
fect; one having fifty-two pages, and the other 
only forty-four. Quaritch lately advertised a 
copy for twenty-five shillings, also “ imperfect at 
the end.” A complete copy might give some such 


information as I have asked for above. 

Since writing the above query I had occasion 
to look into Stow’s Survey of London, and though 
not able to compare the two books together, I felt 
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convinced that Fisher's work is merely an abstract 
of the epitaphs given in Stow. Seymour’s London 
also appears to contain the same apne a sm 
an enlargement of Stow. In these works I foun 
the three epitaphs I wanted. W. P. 


“Cur pono? "—Not a day passes but some wri- 
ter in a newspaper, or speaker at a county meet- 
ing, wishes to express the simple idea — “* What's 
the good of it?” and thinking it finer to say it in 


Latin, he uses the words “ cui bono?” Those who | 


know the meaning of “cui bono” shrug their 





shoulders, and let it pass. But when a publication | 


like the Saturday Review, conducted by able 
scholars, has a long article headed “ Cui bono?” 


the whole tenor of which proves that the writer | 


so understands these two words, it is time that 
you should explain to those who are daily using 
the phrase, that they entirely misconceive the 
meaning and force of this pithy idiom, which 
Cicero * calls “ illud Cassianum.” 

A very logical argument is contained in these 
two little words. If we were to inquire who was 
the author of the murder of Darnley, Cicero would 
have asked “Cui bono fuerit?” who was to gain 
by the death of Darnley? And the question sug- 
gests the answer— undoubtedly Bothwell and the 
Queen. All this is conveyed by “cui bono” when 
properly used, which is very rarely its fate. 

J.C. M. 

Orv Parintine at Easter Fowxts. — Some 
years ago I was favoured with a view of a unique 
painting, which I think so curious that it deserves 
to be noted in “N. & Q.” 
Easter Fowlis, a few miles from Dundee, there 
is, in tolerable preservation, an old Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel which is now used as a Protestant 
church, in and about which are several very in- 
teresting relics of bye-gone times ; altogether the 
place is well worth a visit. The painting I refer 
to is in the church, and is of considerable size. It 
is executed on wood, and occupies almost the en- 
tire wall at one end of the small building. If I 
was informed of the subject of it I have forgotten 
it, but what makes the work remarkable is that 
among the figures represented are to be found 
two of extraordinary character; one is the devil, 
and the other the soul of a man leaving his body. 
The artist has evidently not been aware of the 
modern notions of Satan's appearance, or if so, he 
has departed widely from it. He represents the 
arch-enemy as something in size and shape be- 
tween a pair of large shears, and a black lobster. 
The soul is represented very much like one of 
those embryo dolls to be found in the toy-shops, 
having neither arms nor legs, but of a wedge 
shape. It appears to be coming out of the dying 
possessor’s mouth, and the lobster-like devil is 
evidently on the alert to catch it. 


* See Cicero pro Milone. 


I scarcely think such another piece of ecclesias- 
tical painting is to be seen anywhere else in Scot- 
land, at least adorning the walls of what is now 
a rural Protestant church. I have no idea of the 
exact age of the work or its artist’s name, but it 
must be of considerable antiquity. The adjoining 
churchyard also contains some old tombstones 
worth notice. G. G. M. 

Edinburgh. 


Queries. 


Henry Crastrer.—In a Listory of the Town 
and Parish of Halifax, printed by E. Jacobs, for 
J. Milner, Bookseller, in the Corn Market, 1789, 
I find the following notice of “ Crabtree, Henry, 
sometimes wrote Krabtree.” He was born, as 
some have thought, in Norland; as others, in the 
village of Sowerby, where he was initiated in 
school learning with Archbishop Tillotson. He 
has left behind him the character of being a 
good mathematician and astronomer. He pub- 
lished “Merlinus Rusticus, or, a Country Almanack, 
yet treating of courtly matters, and the most 
sublime affairs now in agitation throughout the 
whole world. 1. Showing the beginning, increase, 


| and continuance of the Turkish, or Ottoman 


At a place called | 


Empire. 2. Predicting the fate and state of the 
Roman and Turkish Empires. 3. Foretelling 
what success the Grand Seignior shall have in 
this his war, in which he is now engaged against 
the German Emperor. All these are endeavoured 
to be proved from the most probable and indu- 
bitable arguments of history, theology, astrology ; 
together with the ordinary furniture of other 
Almanacks. By Henry Krabtree, Curate of Tod- 
murden, in Lancashire. London, printed for the 
Company of Stationers, 1685.” 

I may now ask if anything further is known 
of this Henry Crabtree, and whether a copy of 
this Almanac is still in existence? “ John Crab- 
tree, Gent., author of a Concise History of the 
Parish and Vicarage of Halifax,” published by 
“ Hartley and Walker, 1836,” evidently confounds 


| this Henry Crabtree with the friend and corre- 


i 
| 
i 


spondent of Horrocks and Gascoigne. Mr. Crab- 
tree adds, that “ he married Pilling, widow, 
of Stansfield Hall, near Todmorden. 

T. T. Wixxrnson. 





Burnley, Lancashire. 


Forreirep Estates.—Can any of your readers 
tell me where I can obtain information as to 
estates in Scotland, said to have been confiscated 
in 1715 or 1746? I want to ascertain the par- 
ticulars of the estates belonging to a certain per- 
son, and the details of the process under which 
they were seized. A. F. B. 
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! 
Pacer anp Mitton’s Tutrp Wire.—What re- 


butors inform me who was the author of the fullow- | lation was Dr. Paget to Milton's third wife Eliza- 


ing stanza, and in what book it may be found ? 
“He digged a pit, 
He digged it deep, 
He digged it for his brother ; 
But through his sin 
He did fall in 
rhe pit he digg’d for t’other.” 
Tuomas Craccs. 

West Cramlington. 

Jupicra, ComMMITTEE OF THE Privy Councin. 
The Church Times for Feb. 13, 1864, p. 52, col. 2, 
says that — 

“The Members of the Privy Council have all a theore- 
tical right to be present at all meetings of that body. 
Practically none ever are present save those who are for- 


mally summoned, nominally by the Lord President, but , 


actually by a subordinate, who can, without any difficulty 
or any apparent breach of propriety, select the judges 
almost as he will. Therefore, if persons to be tried by the 
Judicial Committee have,” &c. &c. 

What follows may be true, but may be also 
painfully libellous, and is therefore omitted. It 
will perhaps serve future history to ask, (1) What 


is the actual custom to which members submit ? | 


(2) What is the title of the summoning officer ? 
(3) To whom is he responsible ? 
S. F. Creswett. 
The Cathedral School, Durham. 


Leaping Ares 1x Hett.—Can any of your 


readers inform me of the origin, or earliest men- | 


tion of, a jocular superstition as to the ultimate 
fate of ancient maiden ladies ? 

We find Huncamunca, on being promised Tom 
Thumb for a husband, exclaiming : — 

“Ob! happy fate! henceforth let no one tell, 
That Huncamunca shal!ead apes in hell.” 
Again, in Love in a Village, a girl sings : — 
“ T’were better on earth, 
Have five brats at a birth, 
Than in hell be a leader of apes.” 

While, in the Ingoldsby Legend of “ Bloudie 
Jacke of Shrewsburie,” we. are told that “the 
young Mary Anne,” who afterwards died an old 
maid, is not only now a leader of apes, but also 
“*mends bachelors’ small clothes below.” 

I shall be glad of any information on this 
subject. &- D.. Hi, 

Mozaranic Liturcy.—Can any of your clerical 
readers verify the statement made in Ford's Hand- 
Book of Spain, that many of the collects of the 
Mozarabic Liturgy have been transferred to the 
English Book of Common Prayer ? 
these collects common to the Gallician and Moz- 
arabic Liturgies, or peculiar to the latter? If we 
owe anything to the Mozarabic Liturgy, by what 
channel has the benefit come to us ? 

Frep. E. Toyne. 

Chapeltown, Leeds. 


Further, are | 


| beth Minshull? He is often quoted as the friend of 

| both, and cousin to Mrs. Milton. Inthe Rev. John 
Booker’s work on the Ancient Chapel of Blackley 

| in Manchester Parish, p. 66, after stating that the 

| family of Paget are descended from the Pagets of 
Rothley, in the county of Leicester, where one of 
its members was vicar in 1564, he goes on to say, 
that Mr. Paget was appointed minister of Black- 
ley about 1600; he afterwards became rector of 
Stockport, and died in 1660. By his will dated 
May 23, 1650, he leaves his property to his two 
sons—Nathan, a physician ; and Thomas, in Holy 
Orders. He alludes also to his three daughters 
Dorothy, Elizabeth, and Mary, and entreats his 
cousin Minshull, apothecary of Manchester, to be 
supervisor of his will. Dr. Nathan Paget was an 
intimate friend of Milton, and cousin to the poet's 
third wife, Elizabeth Minshull. By will dated 
January 7, 1678, he leaves bequests to his cousin 
John Goldsmith, of the Middle Temple, gentle- 
man, and his cousin Elizabeth Milton. 

The mother of Minshull, the apothecary, was 
Ellen Goldsmith, daughter of Richard Goldsmith 
of Nantwich, and this Thomas Minshull was uncle 
to Mrs. Milton. 

I shall esteem it a favour if any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” can give me the connecting link 
between the families of Paget and Minshull. I 
have two hundred pedigrees of the Minshull 
family by me, together with the families they are 
allied to, but can only find the following concern- 
ing them, which I extracted from Warmincham 
registry in Cheshire : — 

“ Buried, Oct. 8, 1586, Margaret Minshull, alias Paget ; 
Married Oct. 28, 1593, Rondle Minshull to Jane Paget.” 

Joun B. Mrnsuutt. 

21, Beaumont Square. 


PassaGe 1x “ Tom Jones.” — The meaning of 
the following passage is perhaps apparent on the 
face of it; but can any of your readers throw 
light upon the particular “ wondrous wit of the 
place,” to which it alludes ? — 


“Or as when two gentlemen, strangers to the won- 
drous wit of the place, are cracking a bottle together at 
some inn or tavern at Salisbury, if the great Dowdy, whe 
acts the part of a madman as well as some of his setters- 
on do that of a fool, should rattle his chains, and dread- 
fully hum forth the grumbling catch along the gallery : 
the frightened strangers stand aghast, scared at the 
horrid sound, they seek some place of shelter from the 
approaching danger; and if the well-barred windows did 
admit their exit, would venture their necks to escape the 
threatening fury now coming upon them.” — Tom Jones, 
book vi. cap. 9. 


J.8. 


Private Prayers For THE Larry. — In a re- 
cent notice of a popular book of family devotions, 
objection was raised to all such works, on the 
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ground that the Church has provided an autho- 
rised form for Christian families. I do not see 
how the Book of Common Prayer can be meant; 
and I wish to be informed, what forms of prayer 
for families and private individuals have been 
set forth by authority. Some such prayers were 
formerly appended to the Common Prayer Book, 
: and were, therefore, ap- 


ed.” B. H. C. 


but are now omitted; 
parently not “ authori 








Quakers’ Yarps.—I am collecting, during 
leisure hours, all information I can get, as to 
number, site, and history of old chapels and 


churches now extinct, in Carmarthenshire and 
Cardiganshire. Also, of old extinct burying- 
grounds, amongst which there is a ¢ nsiderable 
number of “ Quakers’ Yards.” 

Query. Can any one of your readers refer me 
to any work, either historical or biographical, &c., 
that can throw any light on the Quakers’ Yards, 
or the Quakers’ era in Wales? Luwyp. 


Runpate Tenure.—Can 
‘N. & Q.” explain thejorigin of the term “ Run- 
dale,” as applied to the tenure of land in the north 
of Ireland? “ Rundale tenure ™ is thus described 
in the Report of the Irish Society, 1836 : — 

“ Rundale, which is a most mischievous way of occupy- 
ing land, was, till of late years, the common practice of 
the north of Ireland. It is thus, three or four persons 
become tenants to a farm, holding it jointly, on which 
there is land of different qualities and values; they di- 
vide it into fields, and then divide each field into as 
many shares as there are tenants, which they occupy 
without division or fence, being marked in parcels by 
stones or other land-marks; which each occupies with 
such crops as his necessities, or means of procuring manure 
enable him. So that there are, at the same time, several 


kinds of crops in one field.” 
J.S. R. 


Simon anv THE Daupnin.—Can any one con- 
versant with the obscure personages of the French 
Revolution, answer the following Queries relat- 
ing to the shoemaker into whose keeping the 
young Dauphin was consigned? The late Mr. 
Croker might have answered them, and I suppose 
M. Louis Blane could do so. 1. What was the 
Christian name of Simon? 2. Had he any chil- 
dren; and, if so, what were their names? 3. 
Where did Simon die? And is anything known 
about his descendants ? Historicvs. 


“ Tue Sounp or THe Gaass GROWING,” ETC.— 
The following lines occur in Al Aaraaf, a poem 
by E. A. Poe: — 

“ The sound of the rain, 

Which leaps down to the ilow 
And dances again 

In the rhythm of the show 
The murmur that springs, 

From the growing of gras 
Are the music of things, 

But are modell'd, alas 
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Mr. Hannay, the editor of these poems, here 
adduces a passage, which he says is from “an old 
English tale”: — 

“ The verie essence and, as it were, springeheade and 
origine of all musicke, is the verie pleasaunte sounde 
of the forest do make when they growe.” 





which the trees 

The same fanciful idea of this sound is intr« 
duced in the Noctes Ambrosiane, No. uxx. The 
Shepherd saying : — 

“ My ears, in comparison with what they were when | 
was a mere child, are as if they were stuffed wi’ cotton— 
then they cou’d hear the gerss growin’ by moonlight — 

= ] 9 


‘ drap o’ dew slipping awa’ into nething frae the 


primrose leaf.” 


To this note I would append a query, for the 
name of the book from which Mr. Hannay 
quotes ? E. J. Norman. 


Tarry, Pappy, anp Sanvy.—We all know 
that Taffy is the ideal of a Welshman, and that 
the word is a corruption of the name of David, 
the famous bishop and saint. Paddy is generally 
believed to be a variation of Patrick, or Pat; but 
the writer of the article “ Pallade,” in Didot’s 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale, says, Paddy is from 
St. Palladius, the precursor of St. Patrick. This 
author writes the word “ Padie.” Is he right ? 
Sandy is, of course, the universal Scotchman — 
properly designated Alexander. But what Alex- 
ander—bishop or king? My notion is, that it is 
one of the kings. Am I right ? B. H. C. 


Wapnam Istanns.—Are there any records to 
tell at what time, or by whom, this small cluster 
of islands, near Newfoundland, latitude 49° 57’, 
and longitude 53° 37’, were named ? 

Were these islands discovered and named by 
any of the gentry by the name of Wadham, who 
embarked with Sebastian Cabot, when he dis- 
covered Newfoundland ? 

Or, were they “discovered in 1583 by Sir 
Humphry Gilbert when he went to take pos- 
session of the newly discovered territory in North 
America, by authority of the crown of England ? 

Harris & Kerr, in their Histories of Voyages 
and Discoveries, say, that Sir Humphry was aided 
by the gentry of Devonshire oll neighbouring 
counties in fitting out his ships; and we find, 
moreover, that gentlemen by the name of the 
Courtneys and Cliffords, who, by marriage, were 
allied to the family of Wadham, accompanied him 
in his voyages. ILMINSTER. 


“Wir wirnout Mowery,” a comedy (with 
amendments and alterations by some persons of 
quality), 4to. No date; acted at the Haymarket. 
Who were the persons of quality referred to ? 


R. I. 


Wore, Garpener tro Henry VIII.—A 
French priest, one Wolfe, gardener to Hen. VIIL., 
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is said to have introduced the apricot into Eng- | 


land. (Biog. Brit. 2462n.) His Christian name 
and the time at which he flourished are desired. 


The late Mr. John Cole (Hist. and Antiquities of 


Wellingborough, 195), says: “ The apricot tree 
was first brought to England from Italy in the 
year 1524 by Woolf, gardener of Henry the 
Eighth.” I cannot discover his authority for this 


date. Ss. ¥. B. 


Wit11am Woon, author of A Survey of Trade, 
in Four Parts, with Considerations on Money and 
Bullion, London, 8vo, 1718, afterwards became 
secretary to the Commissioners of Customs. Par- 
ticulars respecting him are much desired.* 

S. Y. R. 

Tuomas Yorkxe.—In Campbell's Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors, vol. v. p. 2, Thomas Yorke is 
said to have been thrice High Sheriff of Wiltshire 
in the time of Henry VIII. What relation was 
the sheriff to Simon Yorke, ancestor of the Earl 
of Hardwicke ? CARILFORD. 

Cape Town. 


Queries with Anstwers. 


Sir Tuomas Scorr.—Will any Kentish genea- 
logist give any particulars of the family of Sir 
Thomas Scott, of Scott’s Hall, in that county ? 
He was appointed by Queen Elizabeth to com- 
mand the Kentish force against the projected 
Armada, in 1588. The following verse from an 
old ballad, describing the different events of his 
life, is appended to an etching portrait of Sir 
Thomas Scott; and it is desired to obtain the 
rest of the poem : — 

“ His Men and Tenants wailed the deye ; 
His kinn and cuntrie cried! 
Both younge and old in Kent may saye, 
Woe woorth the daye he died.” 

Of the same family was Reginald Scott, of 
Smeeth, author of the Discovery of Witchcraft, 
printed 1534; who is supposed to be the author 
of the ballad. It was said the ballad was printed 
in Peck’s Collection of Historical Discourses, but 
it is not to be found in that work. T.S. 

[Sir Thomas Scott, Knt., of Scott’s Hall in Kent, was 
sheriff of that county in the 18th Queen Elizabeth, and 
in the 13th and 28th, knight of the shire in parliament. In 
the memorable year of the Spanish Armada, anno 1588, 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the Kentish 
forces to oppose that formidable invasion. The day after 
he received the letters from the Council, so much was he 
beloved in the county, that he was enabled to collect and 
send to Dover 4,000 armed men. He was celebrated for 
his liberal housekeeping, providing tables daily for about 


_[* Wm. Wood died on March 25, 1765, aged eighty- 
six. — Gent. Mag. xxxv. 147; and “N, & Q.,” 2048, 
viii. 188.—Ep. ] 





100 persons for thirty-eight years at Scott’s Hall. No 
man’s death could be more lamented, or memory more 
He died on the 30th December, 1594, and was 
buried with his ancestors in Braborne church, In Thorpe’s 
Catalogue of 1847, art. 2504, there appears an Epitaph on 
Sir Thomas Scott, printed on a folio leaf, which has been 
reprinted by Francis Peck in A Collection of Curious 
Historical Pieces, 4to, 1740, No. V., at the end of his 
Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell. This ballad consists of seven- 
teen verses, with annotations, and is too long for quota- 
tion. Reginald Scott, the author of that remarkable 
work The Discovery of Witchcraft, 4to, 1584, was Sir 
Thomas’s half-brother. Wide Hasted’s Kent, iii, 292, and 
for other notices of Sir Thomas, the Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic, 1547—1580. } 


beloved. 


Sorters Viremiana%.— What is the origin of 
Sortes Virgiliane, and are there any other in- 
stances of the tradition besides the well-known 
one relating to Charles I. Of this, by-the-way, 
there are two very different accounts—by the one 
of which it is the future Charles I1., who, in com- 
pany with the poet Cowley, makes trial of the 
“ Virgilian Oracles” at Paris in 1648; while, by 
the other, Charles I. himself consults a Virgil in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, when Lord Falk- 
land, who was with him, is said to have found an 
equally startling prophecy of his own fate in the 
lines where Evander laments the death of his son 
Pallas. The tradition is a very curious one, and 
I shall be glad to have any information on the sub- 
ject. W. G. R. 

[ Bibliomancy, or Divination by Books, was known to 
the ancients under the appellation of Sortes Homerice, 
and Sortes Virgiliane. The practice was, to take up the 
works of Homer and Virgil, and to consider the first 
verse that presented itself as a prognostication of future 
events. Thus Severus entertained ominous hopes of the 
empire from that verse in Virgil—“* Tu regere imperio 
populos, Romane, memento ;” and Gordianus, who reigned 
but few days, was discouraged by another, that is, “ Os- 
tendunt terris hunc tantim fata, nec ultra esse sinunt.” 
From paganism, this mode of penetrating into futurity, 
was introduced into Christianity in the fourth century, 
under the name of Sortes Sanctorum ; and the Christians 
consulted the Bible for the same purpose. Whatever 
text presented itself, on dipping into the Old or New 
Testament, was deemed to be the answer of God himself. 


| The practice, however, was laudably condemned by several 


councils. Consult Gataker, Of the Nature and Use of 
Lots, 1616; an able article on Bibliomancy in the Eney- 
clopedia Metropolitana, xv. 540; Fosbroke’s Encyclopa- 
dia of Antiquities, 4to, edit. 1825, i. 326; and Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Works, by Wilkin, edit. 1852, ii. 97. In a note 
of the latter is Welwood’s account of the Sortes Virgiliane, 
as tried by Charles I. and Lord Falkland at Oxford. } 


Greek Ericram.—It is a pretty Greek st 
gram which says to the new-born babe, “ You 


wept while we all smiled about your cradle; so 
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3 © , | 
live as to smile upon your death-bed when others | 
are weeping.” Whence is this taken? Esnicu. | 


[The epigram, respecting which our correspondent | 
inquires, will be found in an English form at p. 214 of the 
Sabrine Corolla (ed. altera, 1859), where it is attributed 
to Sir W. Jones, and runs thus: — 

“ INFANCY. 
“ On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou satst, while all around thee smiled : 

So live, that sinking to thy life's last sleep, 

Calm thou mayst smile, while all around thee weep.” 

On the opposite page is a Latin translation, with a 
Greek heading : — 


“ Neoydvov Bpépos. 
“ Parvulus in gremio matris, modo natus inopsque, 
Tu lacrimas, at sunt omnia leta tuis. 
Sic vivas, puer, ut, placida cum morte recumbas, 
Omnia leta tibi sint, lacrimeeque tuis.” 

To these Latin lines are appended the initials “ T.W. P.,” 
which stand, as we are informed, for T. W. Peile, editor 
of the Choéphore: (1840). 

We have never met with this epigram in a Greek form ; 
but if any such exists, we should be very glad to see it; 
and so, no doubt, would many of our readers. ] 


Buarr's “ Grave.” — To the earlier editions of 
this poem —a slender pamphlet in a coloured 
wrapper—is prefixed a frontispiece ; circular, I 
think, in shape, and representing a schoolboy 
“whistling aloud to keep his courage up,” as, 
satchel on back, he walks with fearful aspect | 
through a graveyard by moonlight. The portal 
of the church appears on one side; on the other, 
in the distance, a pyramidal monument is seen, 
and gravestones are scattered about. In the more 
modern editions, I have seen the same design re- 
produced, but without the name of the artist. 
This, possessing the original drawing, which is in 
the style and of the period of Corbould, I am de- 
sirous to learn; and should be obliged if anyone 
who may possess the book would kindly refer to 
it, and afford me the information. 

Witt Bates. 

Edgbaston. | 

[No frontispiece to Blair’s Grave is‘to be found in the | 
editions of 1743, 1749, 1753, 1756, or 1761. In that of 
1782, 12mo, is a circular one by “ Barron, del', Macky, 
sculp',” a day-light scene, as two grave-diggers are at 
work; a girl is reading a book, with her arms resting on 
a tomb; and a boy with satchel on back. There stands 
the church, but no pyramidal monument is to be seen. ] 


Bisuorp Ricwarp Barnes. — Godwin, in his 
Catalogue of English Bishops, asserts that Richard 
Barnes, Bishop of Nottingham, was “ suffragan 
unto the Archbishop of York.” In another list 
in my possession, he is said to be suffragan bishop 
to the Bishop of Lincoln. Which is correct? 


Neither Richardson nor Le Neve throw any light | 
He was consecrated suffragan March 9, 


on this. 
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| Lincoln may account for the error. 


| 146, edit. 1792. 
| edited by Mr. David Laing for the Bannatyne Club, 4to, 
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1566 ; and was afterwards Bishop of Carlisle and 
Durham. W. H. Berns. 

[In Wharton’s list of the Suffragan Bishops in England. 
copied from the original manuscripts in the Lambeth 
library, Richard Barnes appears as suffragan to the Arch- 
bishop of Fork. Nottingham being in the diocese of 
The date of his 
creation as suffragan of Nottingham, given in Le Neve’s 
Fasti, edited by T. Duffus Hardy, edit. 1854, vol. iii. 
p. 241, is “4th Jan. 1567; Pat. 9 Eliz., p. 11, m. 33.” In 
the list printed by the Rev. Mackexzie Watcort 
(“N. & Q,” 204 S. ii. 3), the date of Richard Barnes's 
consecration at York is April 5, 1567.] 

Mar or Roman Britain. — Is there any map 


| or atlas which aims to show all the Roman settle- 


ments (camps and stations) in Britain, with or 
without the ancient names? If not, is there any 
map which exhibits existing traces of Roman oc- 
cupation with anything like minuteness of detail * 
In any case, which is the best map for _ _ 


| in this direction ? - i. 


[The following maps may assist our correspondent in 
his inquiries: 1.“ An Historical Map of Anglo-Saxon and 


Roman Britain, by the late G. L. B. Freeman, Esq. of 


Caius College, Cambridge, published by James Wyld, 
Charing Cross East, 1838.” It contains the ancient and 
modern names of the Roman Stations and Colonies, as 
well as the boundaries of the Roman Provinces. 2. Bri- 
tannia Romana, by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. of Aldine Cham- 
bers, Paternoster Row, 1848. This map contains the 


+ stations mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary, as well as 


the Notitia. The ancient names are quoted from Ptolemy, 
Cesar, Pliny, Tacitus, Ammianus, the Anonymous Geo- 
grapher of Ravenna, &c.; and the modern names are 
throughout in smaller characters. } 
“ Tue Howxat.” —Can you inform me where 
Sir John [Richard ?] Holland’s poem of Thc 
“Howlat is to be met with? In Scott's Abbot, one 
of the characters quotes from it the well-known 
lines : — 
“ O Douglas, Douglas, 
Tender and true.” 
I have never come across it in any collection of 
old ballads. ORIELENSIs. 
[“ The Howlat” was first printed in the Appendix 
subjoined to Pinkerton’s Collection of Scotish Poems, iii. 
It has since been reprinted and ably 


1823. ] 
Baar Worsutr. —I shall be obliged to any of 
your readers who will inform me of any book 
which treats fully of the worship of Baal, and of 
the other gods of Syria and the East. 
EraGates. 
{We know of no work exclusively relating to the 
worship of Baal; but would recommend our correspon - 
dent to consult Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Essay on the Re- 
ligion of the Babylonians and Assyrians (Geo. Rawlinson’s 
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Herodotus, i. 584); Professor Max Miiller’s Essay on 
Semitic Monotheism; and Jacob Bryant’s Analysis of 
Antient Mythology, passim. For further information on 
Baal, see a list of works referred to at the end of the 
article Baa in the Penny Cyclopedia, iii. 221.] 
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“ Nutium Tericir Quop NON orNaAvit.” — In | 


the debate on the Address my Lord Derby is re- 
ported to have said of our Foreign Secretary, 
“Nihil intactum reliquit, nihil tetigit quod non 
[I must alter the word] conturbavit.” 

Is this very passage to be met with in any an- 
cient author, or is it merely an adaptation from 
Goldsmith’s Epitaph in the Abbey ? — 

“Qui nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, nullam 
tetigit quod non ornavit.” p 


{This has not, we believe, been traced to any classical 
source. Mr. Croker, in his edition of Boswell, has a note 
on it to the effect, that the phrase quoted resembles Fene- 
lon’s eulogy on Cicero— “He adorns whatever he at- 
tempts.” Consult also Forster’s Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 
ed. 1854, ii. 472.] 

Gormocon Mepan. — What is the medal I de- 


scribe below. Ob. “c .q@. KU. PO. OECUM. VOLG. 
found a draped bust of a 


| golden-coloured figure, with four heads. 


ORD . GORMOGO.” 

Chinese, “ex . AN. REG. xxxtx.” Rev. “ unt- | 

VERSUS . SPLENDOR, UNIVERSA . BENEVOLENTIA,” 

round a full-faced sun with rays. The medal is 
W. Z. 


surmounted with a dragon, 

{ Itis one of the medals worn by the Society,of the Gor- 
mogons, a species of rivals of the Freemasons, who are 
mentioned by Pope in The Dunciad; laughed at by 
Harry Carey in his Poems (1729); and caricatured by 
Hogarth in the plate entitled “ The Mystery of Masonry 
brought to Light by the Gormogons.” See Nichols’s 
Hogarth, ed. 1782, p. 334. ] 


Replies. 
HINDU GODS. 
(3 S. v. 135.) 

Mr. Davinson will find much information upon 
this subject in the History of India (Murray, 
1857, fourth edition) by the late Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, formerly Governor of Bombay, 
with whom I had the honour to be acquainted, 


and whose name and work I quote with profound | 


respect and admiration. 
The devotion of the Hindiis — 


“is directed to a variety of gods and goddesses, of 
whom it is impossible to fix the number. Some accounts, 
with the usual Hindti extravagance, make the deities 
amount to 330,000,000, but most of these are ministering 
angels in the different heavens, or other spirits who have 
no individual name or character, and who are counted by 
the million. The following seventeen, however, are the 


principal ones, and, perhaps, the only ones universally 
recognised as exercising distinct and divine functions, 
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and therefore entitled to worship:—1. Brahma, the cre- 
ating principle; 2. Vishnu, the preserving principle; 3. 
Siva, the destroying principle; with their corresponding 
female divinities, who are mythologically regarded as 
their wives, but, metaphysically, as the active powers 
which develope the principle represented by each member 
of the triad; namely,—4. Sereswati. 5. Lakshmi. 6. 
Parvati, called also Dévi, Bhavani, or Durga. 7. Indra, 
god of the air and of the heavens. 8. Varuna, god of the 
waters. 9. Pdvana, god of the wind. 10. Agni, god of fire. 
11. Yama, god of the infernal regions and judge of the 
dead. 12. Cuvéra, god of wealth. 15. Cartikeia, god of 
war. 14. Cima, god of love. 15. Surya, the sun. 16. 
Soma, the moon. 17. Gunésa, who is the remover of 
difficulties, and, as such, presides over the entrances to all 
edifices, and is invoked at the commencement of all un- 
dertakings. To these may be added the planets, and 
many sacred rivers, especially Ganges, which is personi- 
fied as a female divinity, and honoured with every sort 
of worship and reverence. The three first of these gods, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, form the celebrated Hindu 
triad.” 


Brahma is usually represented as a red or 
He has 
likewise four arms, in one of which he holds a 
spoon, in the second a string of beads, in the third 
a water jug, and in the fourth the Veda, or 
sacred writings of the Hindtis; and he is fre- 
quently attended by his vehicle, the goose or 
swan. Durga, or Doorga, is represented with 
ten arms. In one hand she holds a spear, with 
which she is piercing the giant Muhisha ; in the 
other a sword; in a third the hair of the giant, 
and the tail of the serpent turned round him ; and 
in the others, the trident, discus, axe, club, and 
shield. 

The usual pictures of Siva represent him as 
gloomy, “ with the addition that he has three eyes, 
and bears a trident in one of his hands; his hair 
is coiled up like that of a religious mendicant ; 
and he is represented seated in an attitude of pro- 
found thought.” A low cylinder of stone occu- 
pies the place of an image in all the temples sacred 
to Siva. Dévi or Bhavani “ is a beautiful woman, 
riding on a tiger, but in fierce and menacing atti- 
tude . . . But in another form . . . she is repre- 
sented with a black skin, and a hideous and terrible 
countenance, streaming with blood, encircled with 
snakes, hung round with skulls and human heads.” 
Vishnu is represented as a comely and placid 

oung man, of a dark azure colour, and dressed 
ike a king of ancient days. He is painted also 
in the forms of his ten principal incarnations. 
The first was that of a fish, to recover the Vedas, 
which had been carried away by a demon in a 
deluge ; another was that of a boar, who raised 
on his tusks the world, which had sunk to the 
bottom of the ocean ; and another was a tortoise, 
that supported a mountain. The fourth was in 
the shape of a man, with the head and paws of a 
lion. The fifth a Bramin dwarf. The sixth was 
Paris Ram, a Bramin hero. The seventh was 
Rima. The eighth was Balla Rima, a hero who 








| 
| 
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delivered the earth from giants. The ninth was 
Budha, a teacher of false religion, whose form 
Vishnu assumed for the purpose of deluding the 
enemies of the gods. The tenth is still to come. 
RAma is represented in his natural form. Can- 
doba, the great local divinity of the Marattas, is 
an incarnation of Siva, and is represented as an 
armed horseman. Surya is represented in a 
chariot with his head surrounded byrays. Ganésa, 
Gunésa, or Ganpatti, is a figure of a fat man, with 
an elephant’s head. There are numerous local 
divinities, or village gods, who bear some re- 
semblance to the penates or lares of the Romans. 

A regard for space compels me to condense 
Mr. Elphinstone’s description of the Hindi gods, 
but perhaps I have quoted enough to lead Mr 
Davipson to peruse the History of India. I shall 
be happy to lend him my copy, if he will instruct 
me (5, Charles Square, N.) how to forward it to 
him. I refer him also to Coleman's Hindoo My- 


thology, in which he will probably find all that he | 
requires. Ogilvie’s Jmperial Dictionary contains | 


engravings of some of the gods above named. 
Epwarp J. Woop. 


Wilson's translation of Vikramorvasi (Hindu 
Theatre, i. 219); Moor’s Hindu Pantheon; Cole- 
man’s Mythology of the Hindus, and Rhode Ueber 
Religiise Bilding, Mythologie und Philosophie der 
Hindus, will supply the information desired by 


Mr. Davinson. T. J. Bucxron. 


CHARACTERS IN THE “ ROLLIAD.” 
(2™ S. x. 45.) 

The following are all the answers I can return 
to Frrznorxrns's queries : — 

1. Lord Mornington was the father of the 
Marquess Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Cowley, &c. He was meant by Achilles. Lord 
Graham was the eldest son of the Duke of Mon- 
trose, Marquess of Graham. He was Atrides. A 
heavy man. Mornington, lively and gay. (Lodge's 
Peerage.) 

9. Willis, the mad doctor, I suppose; though 
he was not a Member of Parliament. How “com- 
fortably calm” is probably an extract from one 
of his bulletins of the king's health, if this does 
not involve an anachronism. 

11. Bastard (John Pollexfen), M.P. for Devon. 
He was one of the meeting at the St. Alban’s 
Tavern in 1784, and was angry with Pitt because 
he would not unite with Fox, except upon his 


own terms. Otherwise, the whole family were | 


and are (if not extinct), Tories. His son, Ed- 
mund Pollexfen, B., sat many years for Devon 
before the county was divided. (Kitley Park, 
Devonshire.) 


12. Fauconberg (Belasyze) an ancient peerage. 
Became extinct in 1815. I know nothing more. 
(Collins’s Peerage.) 

13. Le Mesurier. No doubt one of the Jersey 
family. 

« And thou of name uncouth to British ear, 
From Norman smugglers sprung, Le Mesurier.” 
Rolliad. 
A good deal of smuggling used to be carried on 
between France and England through the Channel 
Islands. Probably the illicit traffic is not yet 
extinct. 

14. Lord Westcote. An Irish title of Lord 
Lyttelton, assumed by his eldest son. (Lodge, 
1864.) 

15. Wilbraham Bootle. Some connection of 
the Bootle Wilbrahams, Lords Skelmersdale, of 
large property in Cheshire. I do not understand 
the allusion. (Lodge, 1864.) 

16. Lord Bayham. Eldest son of Earl Camden 
(now Marquess Camden and Earl of Brecknock), 
Bayham Abbey, Sussex. I know nothing more. 

20. Lord Winchelsea (Finch). The Finch 
family are, or at least were, very dark-com- 
plexioned. Sir C. H. Williams, in one of his 
political odes (1742) speaks of the “ black fune- 
real Finches.” (New Foundling Hospital for Wit, 
vol. iii. p. 12, 1784.) No doubt there are por- 
traits of Lord Winchelsea extant. The family 
have added the name of Hatton to Finch. 

21. Lord Sydney. (Hon. Thomas Townshend.) 


| A member of the Whig opposition to Lord North, 


His chin would 
(Rolliad.) A 


Joined Pitt's Administration. 
have “reached to Hindostan.” 


' connexion of Marquess Townshend. Probably 
W. 


the family have a portrait of him. V. D. 


ALLEGED PLAGIARISM. 
(3"¢ S. v. 153.) 

Your correspondent %. wishes for a reference 
to the particulars of the dispute relating to the 
authorship of the elegy entitled “ The Black- 
birds.” ‘These particulars, I am inclined to think, 
are not to be found in print, but were only a 
topic of chit-chat in the literary and theatrical 
circles of a fashionable watering-place. 

This beautiful and pathetic elegy first appeared 
in The Adventurer, No. 37. It was communicated 
to Dr. Hawkesworth by Gilbert West, without 
naming the author. Vest, however, did not 
claim it, although Dr. Johnson (Lives of the Poets, 
ed. 1854, iii. 278) writes doubtfully respecting the 
authorship. 

When the elegy first appeared with Mr. Jago’s 
name in the fourth volume of Dodsley’s Collection 
of Poems, edit. 1755, it is said that a manager of 
the Bath Theatre, with unparalleled effrontery, 


| boasted in the circle of his acquaintance that he 
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was the author of “The Blackbirds;” and that 
Jago, which name he adopted, was taken from the 
character in Othello. This brings us to the ques- 
tion put by your correspondent, Who was this 
manager? It has been conjectured that it was 
John Palmer—“ Mail Coach Palmer,” as he was 
familiarly called, a manager of the Bath Theatre 
in Orchard Street in 1767. 

I am, however, more inclined to attribute this 
ruse to John Lee the actor, who became within a 
short time after the publication of Dodsley’s fourth 
volume (1765) a manager of one of the Bath 
theatres. Lee’s principal character, it will be re- 
membered, was lago in the tragedy of Othello, in 
which it is allowed he excelled; but unfortu- 
nately, as is well known, he entertained too high 
an opinion of his own talents. When he had the 
command of the Bath prompt-book, he altered 
some plays in so bad a manner, that Kemble, 
when he came to Bath, refused to act in them till 
they were restored to their proper state. 

Lee's character is well described by Cooke in his 
Life of Macklin. He says: — 

“Lee’s Iago was very respectable, and showed a good 
judgment and thorough representation of the character. 
This actor was not without considerable pretensions, were 
they not more than allayed by his vanity. He had a good 
person, a good voice, and a more than ordinary know- 
ledge of his profession, which he sometimes showed with- 
out exaggeration; but he wanted to be placed in the 
chair of Garrick, and in attempting to reach this he often 
deranged his natural abilities. He was for ever, as Foote 
said, ‘doing the honours of his face.’ He affected un- 
common long pauses, and frequently took such out-of-the- 
way pains with emphasis and articulation, that the 
natural actor seldom appeared.” 

Lee was banished at last from almost every 
theatre but that of Bath, where he continued at 
different periods, either as manager, actor, or 
lecturer, till his death in the year 1781. 

Amicus. 


Barnsbury. 


MONKISH ENIGMA. 
(3 S. v. 153.) 
_ A Wrxenamist will find an explanation of the 
lines quoted by him in a little volume, entitled 
Memoirs of the Rose, by, I believe, Mr. Holland 
of Sheffield. Addressing a lady, the author says :— 
“In the common rosebud there is a singular arrange- 
ment of the armature, or beards of the sepals forming the 
calyx, which is thus stated in an admired scrap of 
monkish Latin : — 
* Quinque sumus,’ &c. 
These leonine (rhyming) verses, with an English version 
which follows, I extract from the Monthly Magazine for 
April, 1822; to which work they were sent by our fa- 
vourite poet (James Montgomery). The translator ob- 


serves, that—* The common hedge rose (and every other) 
has a calyx, which encloses the bud, consisting of five 
leaves (or segments), long lanceolate-narrow ; two simple, 
two pinnate (barbati), and a fifth pinnate only on one 
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side (non barbatus utrinque). The three leaves then, 
described in the above lines, are the two which are pin- 
nate, or bearded; and the one which is pinnate on one 
side only, or “not bearded on both sides,” as the verse 
rather ambiguously expresses it; consequently, the two 
leaves omitted in the description must be the two that 
are “simple,” or without any beard at all.” The poet 
then gives the following translation : — 


‘ Five brethren there are, 
Born at once of their mother; 
Two bearded, two bare; 
The fifth neither one nor the other, 
But to each of his brethren half brother.’ 


“You will find it interesting to notice this botanical 
singularity; which the translator tells me he never 
found to vary in any specimen he had examined—a 
statement which is corroborated by my own observations 
on hundreds of roses of different species.” D 


The Latin enigma, given by A Wykeuamist, 
was proposed in Young England for December 
last year. It has never been answered, and the 
publishers of that periodical are now offering a prize 
of 11. to any one who will answer it and another 
that appeared in an older number of the same 
publication. The following is a free translation 
of the enigmas. The translation and the enigma 
appeared together. 

* Five brothers we are, 
All born at one birth; 
And brothers more strange, 
You will scarce find on earth. 
* Two of us beardless 
From youth to old age; 
{nd two with such beards, 
As would grace e’en a sage. 
* But what is most strange, 
In this so strange case, 
rhe fifth has a beard 
On just half of his face. 
* Now, if you will please 
To find out our name, 
Just send it Y. E., 
And give it world-wide fame. 


The publication of the foregoing may facilitate 
the solution of the enigma. Tuomas Cracas. 
West Cramlington. 


The following extract, from Miss Yonge's 
Herb of the Field, will solve this enigma : — 
“* Of us five brothers at the same time born, 
Two, from our birthday, ever beards have worn ; 
On other two, none ever have appeared, 
While the fifth brother wears but half a beard.’ 


“ This is a fine puzzle for most people; but if you can- 
not make it out with a rose calyx before your eyes, I 
think you must be rather dull.” — Herb of the Field, 2nd 
edit., p. 32. 

S. L. 
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Traxics (3™ S. v. 178 n.) — There seems to me 
much exaggeration in the objections often made 
against italics, and I wholly demur to this parallel 
between them and oaths. The true parallel is 
obviously between them and a strong emphasis in 
speaking ; and there can be no intrinsic objection 
to the one more than to the other. Does any one 
really recommend conversation in which no words 
are emphasised more than others? Undoubtedly 
more than a few italics, as, for instance, in Young's 
Night Thoughts, gives a great look of weakness to 
the writing. LYTTELTON. 


Str Rosert Vernon (3 S. iv. 476.) — In | 


answer to W. B.’s query, I beg to say that Sir 
Robert Vernon, of Hodnet, was the son of John 
Vernon by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard 
Devereux, Knight. He was born 1577, created 
K. B. by Queen Elizabeth, and made comptroller 
of her household; he married Mary, daughter of 
Robert Needham, of Shenton, and sister of Sir 


Robert Needham, who, in 1625, was created first | 
Viscount Kilmorey. Sir Robert Vernon, Knight, | 


died in 1625, leaving a son, Henry Vernon, who 
was born 1606, and who, in 1660, was created a 
baronet, for his services in the royal cause. This 
Sir Henry Vernon, Bart., married in 1636, Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of Sir Richard White, 
Knight, of Friers, in Anglesea (she was one of the 
beauties of King Charles's court). Sir Henry 
Vernon died 1676, leaving a son, Sir Thomas 
Vernon, of Hodnet, one of the four Tellers of the 
Exchequer. In Hodnet Hall, co. Salop, is, or 
was, a shield carved in oak, containing the Vernon 
arms of twenty-four quarterings, of the date of 
1599, united with the Needham arms of ten 
quarterings. 

It is quite probable that Sir Robert Vernon is 
the same person who was on the council of the 
Lord Marchers at Ludlow, in 1609, as his father- 
in-law, Robert Needham, was vice-president of 
the Council in the Marches in Wales. 

elle Vs 

Sir Watrer Rareicu (3 S. v. 108, 184.) — 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Walter Raleigh 
were uterine brothers, sons of the same mother by 
different husbands. Cuartes F. S. Warren. 


FasHionaBLe Quarters or Lonpon (3" S. v. 
92.)—As regards the residence of Edward, Lord 
Thurlow, when Lord Chancellor, there is no 
doubt that he occupied a house on the north side 
of Great Ormond Street, where the Ormond Club 
met (of which I was a member), and our reading 


room at the back was the one from which the | 


seals were stolen. Tuomas Farmer Cooke. 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow lived in Great George 

Street, Westminster. Ww. Sairn, 
Batioons: THER Dimensions (3" S. v. 96.)— 

R. C. L. would do well to visit the Free Public 





Library in the Patent Office, Chancery Lane. In 
addition to the printed specifications relating to 
aeronautics (including the Earl of Aldborough’s 
expensive follies), that library contains a large 
number of treatises on the subject, and a curious 
and unique collection thus described in the Cata- 
logue : — 


“ Aéronautica Illustrata.— A complete Cabinet of 
Aérial Ascents and Descents, from the earliest period to 
the present time. Collected and arranged by George 
James Norman. Comprising — 

1, All known engraved portraits, and a few original 

drawings, of aéronauts. 

2. Autograph letters and other writings of aéronauts 

and their patrons and friends. 

. A large collection of engravings and drawings illus- 
trating ancient and modern attempts to navigate 
the air, including comic and caricature subjects. 

. Historical and descriptive matter in various lan- 
guages, consisting of cuttings from newspapers 
and other periodical works; and pamphlets and 
excerpts reduced to leaves and separately mounted. 

. Specimens of the silk and other materials of which 

the most celebrated balloons and their appendages 
have been composed. 

Collected probably between 1830 and 1850. In 9 vols, 


folio. 
w. 


Irnenaxus Quotep (3 S. iv. 98.)—I cannot 
take upon myself to say that the passage is not 
in Irenewus, but as it is in Tertullian, I think it 
not unlikely that one father is misremembered for 
the other. 
| “Quid ergo de ceteris ingeniis, vel etiam viribus fallacie 
spiritalis edisserem? Phantasmata Castorum, et aquam 
cribro gestatam, et navem cingulo promotam, et barbam 
tactu irrufatam; ut numina lapides crederentur, et Deus 
verus non crederetur.”—Apolog. cap. xxii. ad fin. Ed. 
Semler, Hale Magd. 1773, t. v. p. 50. 


i) 


as 


on 


See also Meurs et Pratiques des Démons, par 

Gougenot des Mousseaux, p. 48, Paris, 1854. 

. Firznorkins. 
Garrick Club. 
Qvoration (3 S. v. 154.)—7. The greatest 

work of the greatest orator that the world has 

ever produced contains the idea, ascribed to the 

“ Heathen.” It occurs in Demosthenes’ speech, 

“ De Corona” (Reiske, ed. p. 226, line 20, Bekker, 

§ 4; Whiston, p. 402-3.) Wynne E. Baxter. 


Revarenta Arapica (3"™ S. iv. 496.) — Your 
correspondent Mr. Trencu will find that his re- 
marks upon the composition of this article have 
been anticipated by Burton. Speaking of an 
Arabian dish, called “ Adas” (lentils), he says : — 

“ This grain is cheaper than rice on the banks of the 
Nile—a fact which enlightened England, now paying a 
hundred times its value for ‘ Revalenta Arabica,’ appar- 
ently ignores.” — Pilgrimage to El Medina and Meccah, 


2nd edit. i. 368. Alipte 
Novi Eboraci. P. W.S. 





Carpinat Beton anp ArcuBisHop GawIN 
' Dunpar (3° 8. v. 112.) —In J. M.’s note under 





PO ALPE. 
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this title several things occur requiring notice. 
James Beaton was not the famous Cardinal, but 
the uncle of that prelate, whose Christian name 
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were killed. I have seen no record of his death, 
but it certainly took place before 1664. His 
| younger brother, Lionel, married Frizalina, daugh- 


was David. The date of the consecration of | ter of George Ward, of Capesthorne, co. Chester. 


archbishop James, although unknown to Keith, is 
given correctly in Mr. Grub’s Ecclesiastical His- 


| He died December, 1675, and lies buried in Wad- 


| worth church. Lionel Copley entered the service 


tory of Scotland (1861), a work composed with | of the Parliament at the beginning of the war as 


that care and conscientious accuracy which alone 
makes a history of value as such. (See vol. i. 
p- 411.) James Beaton was translated to St. An- 
drew’s in 1522, and Gavin Dunbar, Prior of 
Whithorn (not Whitehaven), was consecrated as 
his successor on February 5, 152¢ (not 1534). 
Some of the mistakes now pointed out may have 
happened in transcription, or in printing. The 
remarks about Queen Mary and the unworthy 
names associated with hers, imply to such an ex- 
tent moral depravity in the unfortunate Scottish 
princess that I cannot concur in them. N.C. 


Sir Epwarp Mar (3" S. v. 35.) — Among the | 
grants of lands in Ireland, in the reign of King 
Charles II., mention is made of the following 
lands in the co. of Waterford, and parish of Mothel, 
as having been granted to Sir Algernon May : — 
Mothel, Kilenaspig, Jeddins, Clonmoyle, Ross, 
Old Grange, and Ballynavin. Smith in his His- 
tory of Waterford, ed. 1746, mentions the Mays | 
among the gentry of that county. He also says,— 

“‘ Mayfield is the pleasant seat of James May, Esq., 
finely situated on the banks of the Suir, with several 
plantations and large improvements. This place was 
formerly called Rockett’s Castle, from a castle erected 
here by one of that name.” 


Jas. May was the gentleman created a baronet 
in the year 1763. KILLonGrorp. 


Curistorner Corrtey (3"¢ S. v. 136.)—Chris- 
topher Copley came of a great Yorkshire family, 
which derives both its name and origin from the | 
village of Copley, a hamlet in the parish of Ha- 
lifax. His immediate ancestors were William 
Copley, of Wadworth, who died May 20, 1658, and 
Anne daughter of Gervas Cressy of Birkin. He 
married a lady of good Yorkshire family, and 
puritan principles, Elizabeth, daughter of Gervas | 
Bosville, of Warmsworth. Like his connections, 
the Brookes and the Bosvilles, he espoused the 
raged side in the great civil war, and seems to 

ave been an active and efficient officer. Evidence 
exists to prove that he spent considerable sums of 
his own money in forwarding the cause he had at 
heart, which were repaid to him when the struggle | 
was, for a time, over. On July 8, 1648, the House | 
of Commons made an order that the sum of | 
4324/. 9s., arrears due to him, was to be paid out | 
of the Yorkshire sequestration monies. He had 


the command of the Parliamentary forces at the 
battle of Sherburn, August 15, 1645, where Lord 
Digby was routed and Sir Francis Carnaby and 
Sir Richard Hutton, high sheriff of Yorkshire, | 


muster-master general, and I believe served it 
faithfully, although his subsequent troubles are 
evidence that he was at times an object of much 
suspicion. From him descended, in the fifth ge- 
neration, Godfrey Higgins, F.S.A., of Skellow 
Grange, near Doncaster, the profoundly learned 
author of Anacalypsis, an Aitempt to draw aside the 
Veil of the Saitic Isis; or an Enquiry into the 
Origin of Languages, Nations, and Religions, 
2 vols. 4to, 1833, who died August 9, 1833. 

The arms of Copley are argent a cross moline, 
sable; those of Higgins ermine on a fess sable, 
three towers argent. I hope to include lives of 
the Copleys in my “Civil War Biographies.” 
Therefore any unpublished facts relating to them 
will interest me. 

(Clarendon, Hist., 1 vol., 1843, pp. 578, 690. 
Hunter, South Yorks., i. 252; ii. 482. Commons’ 
Journ., iii. 431; v. 627. Memorable Days and 
Works of God, 1645. The Royal Martyrs, 1660. 
Grainge’s Battles and Battlefields of Yorkshire, 187. 
Gentleman's Mag., 1833, ii. p. 371. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Esquire (3° §, v. 94.) —A curious point arose 
in 1859, in a law case reported in the 29th vol. of 
the Law Journal, Queen’s Bench, p. 17. A per- 
son proposing for a life assurance, in answer to the 
questions put to him as to his address and occu- 
pation, wrote “ Hall, Esquire,” naming his 
private residence. It happened that, in the neigh- 
bouring town, he carried on the trade of an iron- 


' monger; and when he died, the assurance com- 


pany refused to pay, on the ground that he had 
been guilty of suppressio veri in not disclosing 
that he was in business. Of course the Court was 
against them, and it is hardly necessary to add, 
that they did not succeed in thus evading the 
claim. Jos J. B. Worxarp. 


Erxanau (3™ §, iv. 394.) —So Quarles, in 
1635, accents the first syllable : — 
“+O there I'll feed thee with celestial manna ; 
I'll be thy Elkanah.’ ‘And I thy Hannah.’ 
‘I'll sound my trump of joy.’ ‘And I'll resound Ho- 
sannah,’” 
Emblems, Book iv. Emb. 7. 


Jos J. B. Workarp. 


Beecu Trees NEVER stTRUCK BY LIGHTNING 
(3 S. v. 97.) —I regret I cannot give any in- 
formation on this subject, although I know per- 
sons who entertain the opinion. As regards bay 
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being a preservative against lightning, I find in 
Greene's Penelope's Web, &c., 4to, 1601,— 


“ He which weareth the bay-leaf is privileged from the 
prejudice of thunder.” 


And, in the old play of The White Devil, Cor- 
nelia says, — 





“ Reach the bays: 
I'll tie a garland here about his head, 
’T will keep my boy from lightning.” 


Also, in A strange Metamorphosis of Man trans- 
Sormed into a Wildernesse, deciphered in Characters, 


12mo, 1634, under the bay tree, it is observed, | 


that it is — 

“so privileged by nature, that even thunder and light- 
ning are here even taxed of partiality, and will not touch 
him for respect’s sake, as a sacred thing.” 

Again, cited from some old English poet, in 
Bodenham's Belvedere, or the Garden of the Muses, 
8vo, 1600, we read,— 

“ As thunder nor fierce lightning harmes the bay, 

So no extremitie hath power on fame.” 


W. I. S. Horton. 


Descenpants or Fira-James (3° S. vy. 134.) 
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From various articles which have appeared in | 


“N. & Q,,” and from some other sources, I be- 
lieve that accounts of the descendants of the Duke 
of Berwick will be found in Burke’s Extinct Peer 
age; in the Annuaire de la Noblesse de France, for 
1844 and 1852; in Moreri’s Dictionnaire Histo- 

ique; in Rohrbacher's Histoire Universelle de 


CEnglise Catholique, tenth ed., 1852, tom. xxvii. ; | 
and in the Memoires published by his grandson | 


| able opposition just preceding, grave 


in 1778. Meantime the following particulars may | 


be of some service to the inquirer : — 

The Duke of Berwick was created Duc de Fitz- 
James by Louis XIV. in 1710. He was twice 
married. By his first wife, Hohora de Burgh, he 
left one son, James, who was Duke of Liria, in 
Spain. His second wife was Anne Bulkeley, and 
by her he had a numerous family. His eldest sur- 


viving son by this marriage was Francis, Duke of 


Fitz-James, and Bishop of Soissons, and died 
about the year 1761. 
also entered into Holy Orders. 


Duke of Fitz-James, in France. He bears the 
royal arms of England within a bordure, with the 
motto “ Ortu et honore.” F.C. HL 


Dr. Gronrce Ontver (3 §S. v. 137.) — Having 
had the pleasure to possess an intimate friend and 
frequent correspondent in the late Rev. George 
Oliver, D.D., of St. Nicholas’'s Priory, Exeter, I 
can assure A Devontan that there was no rela- 
tionship between him and the Protestant Doctor 
of the same name. They were, of course often 
confounded with each other; and the Catholic 
D.D. has told me of amusing mistakes made, and 
that he often received letters intended for his 


The next was Henry, who | 
The third son | 


was James, from whom is descendec > present | . . 
. is descended the present | place during the day, since the men would, on 
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namesake, as no doubt the other received some 
intended for him. But, as far as I know, they 
were not even personally acquainted. F.C. H. 


Tue Iron Masx (3 S. v. 135.) — The curious 
helmet, or iron mask, mentioned by H. C., is cer- 
tainly not that worn by the mysterious prisoner of 
Louis XIV. His mask was made of black velvet, 
on a wire frame, fastened at the back of his head, 
but allowing free liberty to his mouth and jaws, 
and intended only to conceal his features. 


F. C. H. 


I believe I may safely assert that there is no 
authority whatever for supposing the suit in ques- 
tion to have been that of the Chevalier Bayard. 
As to the so-called “ Iron Mask,” it is only a piece 
of tilting armour, worn in the lists as an additional 
protection for the face. The real mask, worn by 
the mysterious state prisoner, was of black velvet, 
secured by a lock, and made to open and shut at 
the mouth by means of springs. 

W. J. Berynarp Soir, 

Temple. 


On Wir (3 S. v. 162.)—In Sm Tnromas 
WrnnineTon’s quotation no doubt witty and wise 
are put in contrast, as is shown by the unquestion- 
and gay. 
But in the church here it is still more evident in 
the epitaph by George, Lord Lyttelton, on his 
first wife, Lucy, adorned by the vile alliteration 
in which poetasters delight : — “ Tho’ meek, mag- 
nanimous ; and tho’ witty, wise.” 

LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Rerreat (3 S. v. 119.)—I have read your 
answer with reference to the origin of the military 
term “ Retreat,” but can hardly look upon it as 
conclusive. It is stated in your answer that you 
“think the expression must have originally re- 
ferred to the men’s retiring to their quarters when 
the muster was over, not to the muster itself.” 
But, I would suggest, that if this be a true solu- 
tion of the question, why should not the term 
“retreat” be applied to every parade which takes 


each of those occasions, retire to their quarters on 
. . o «€ _ 
the dismissal of the parade ? F. R. 


Paruza (3 S. v. 132.) — The lines quoted 
by W. D. are a kind of compressed version of a 
lovely little poem, given under slightly differing 
forms, both by Carew and Herrick. In Herrick’s 
poems it stands thus: — 


“ Ask me why I send you here 
This sweet infanta of the year? 
Ask me why I send to you 
This primrose thus bepearl’d with dew ? 
I will whisper to your ears 
‘ The sweets of love are mixed with tears.” 
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“ Ask me why this flow’r does show 
So yellow-green, and sickly too? 
Ask me why the stalk is weak, 
And, bending, yet it doth not break? 
I will answer: ‘ These discover 
What fainting hopes are in a lover.’ ” 


May I add a more literal Latin version, printed 
a good many years ago? — 
“ Poscis, cur tibi dedicem 
Hane anni teneram progeniem novi? 
Mittam cur tibi primulam 
Que gemmata nitet rore madens adhuc? 
Et reddo — ‘Sua sic amor 
#ternum lachrymis gaudia temperat.’ 


« Poscis, cur mea primula 
Languescat fragili pallida flosculo? 
Cur caulem Zephyrus levem 
Flectat perpetud, frangere nec queat ? 
Reddo,—‘ Semper amantium 
Pectus non aliter languida spes alit. 


” 


A little closer attention to botanical nomencla- 


ture would have told your correspondent that the | 


crimson plant he saw was not “a different plant 


of the same species,” but a different species of the | 


C. W. Brxeuam. 


The Primulacee being a great natural order, 
the London gardeners probably made no mistake. 
S. 


same genus. 


Rop mm tae Mippre Aaegs (3% S. iv. 32.) — 
Your correspondent E. D., and I should think 
most of your readers, will be surprised to hear 
that the severe discipline so vividly described by 
Francis Newbery in 1815, is not only not obsolete, 
but actually practised at the present day. Hap- 
pening to look over a file of the Family Herald, I 
found amongst the miscellaneous stores of infor- 
mation contained under the head of “ Correspon- 
dence” a series of communications respecting the 
use of the rod in girls’ schools. It appears that a 
discussion has been going on in the columns of the 
Family Herald as to the propriety of this mode of 
punishment, and, in answer to one correspondent, 
the editor says : — 

“From the numerous letters that we receive, we be- 
lieve that the practice you condemn is not only indulged 
in, but that it is indulged in because severe correction is 


thought necessary; and in many cases it probably is so.” 
No. 1077, vol. xxi., Dec. 19, 1863. 


‘What is still more extraordinary is, that the 
editor approves the practice, as, in reply to another 
correspondent, he thus states his views : — 

“Discipline sends us a letter in favour of discipline at 
girls’ schools; that is, in favour of flogging girls. He 
considers the rod a fitter instrument of punishment than 
any other; and so do we. The fact is this, there should 
be no maundering about the matter.” — (No. 1083, vol. 
xxi., Jan. 30, 1864.) 

This shows that not only is the rod now in use 
as a corrective for refractory young ladies, but 
that there are persons who advocate its terrors. 
It may also show us how little one half of the 
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world knows what the other half does; and if a 
question of the domestic customs of the present 
| day admits of denial, how much more difficult it 
| must be to trace the manners and habits of former 
times. VirGa. 


Proversiat Sayings (3 §. v. 136.) — The 
saying “Needs must when the devil drives,” is 
probably taken from All's Well that Ends Well, 
Act I. Se. 3, where the Clown says: “ He must 
| needs go, that the devil drives.” N.M. F. 


Portrait or Bisnor Horstey (3" S. v. 38.)— 
A small but very excellent line-engraving of this 
admirable champion of orthodoxy adorns the six 
volumes of Dr. Dibden’s Sunday Library. Is this 
included in the set in Evans's List? May not The 
British Senator contain another portrait? I know 
it has several of contemporary prelates, Bishop 
Douglas to wit, for whose portrait a correspon- 
dent was inquiring in the bye-gone age of your 
| First Series. R. Lx. 


| Oartu sy tHe Doe (3" S. v. 138.) — In Hin- 
| doo, Scandinavian, and Classical Mythology, “the 
| dog,” “dog grass,” “the dog star,” and all the 
variations of analogous myths and superstitions 
are almost interchangeable. (Vide Moor’s Hindu 
Pantheon, &c.) 

I once made a large table of such analogies, in- 
cluding those of the Hindoo cosmogony, and the 
succession of geological strata, but unfortunately 
lost it. Such a tabular work in the hands of one 
better able to compile it might be made exceed- 
ingly interesting. S. 





Anonymous : “ Resurrection, Not DEATH, THE 
Hore or tHe Betiever” (3 S. v. 33.)—Vectis 
is informed that this tract is by the Rev. Henry 
Borlase. It was originally a paper in a quarter! 
periodical, called The Christian Witness, which 
appeared at Plymouth from 1834 to 1840, and of 
which Mr. Borlase was the original editor. The 
paper in question was inserted in the second 
number, April, 1834. Mr. Borlase was a native of 
Helstone, in Cornwall. He graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge; and after his ordination in 
the Church of England, he held for a short time 
the curacy of the parish of St. Keyne, in Corn- 
wall. He withdrew from the ministry of the 
Church of England; and he was from that time 
associated with a Christian congregation at Ply- 
mouth, to whom first the name of “ Plymouth 
Brethren” was given. It ought, however, to be 
distinctly stated, that they did not then hold the 
peculiarities of theology, nor did they carry out 
the same course of action which characterise those 
who now in many places are known as Plymouth 
Brethren. The doctrinal system now held by 
them is utterly at variance with the principles 
cherished by Mr. Borlase. 

After many months of illness Mr. Borlase died, 
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in October, 1835. In the following year, a small 
volume was published — 


“ Papers by the late Henry Borlase, connected with the 
Present State of the Church.” Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 


London. 
The tract about which Vecrtis inquires, was 
included in this volume. . 


The “Central Tract Depét, 1, Warwick Square,” 
about the continuance of which Vecrtis asks, has 
been long removed elsewhere. 
Mr. George V. Wigram, brother of the present 


It was set up by | 
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“ The Chapter of Kings. A celebrated Historical Song 
written and sung with universal applause by Mr. Collins, 
Author of The Brush, and by Mr. Dignum at the Je ne 


| scai quoi Clubb.” 


Bishop of Rochester—a gentleman who has taken | 


a leading part in much connected with the 
“ Brethrenite” movement. It is remarkable that 


so many of the “Brethren” have been closely | 


connected with ecclesiastical dignitaries: for in- 
stance, Lord Congleton, a “‘ Brethrenite” teacher, 
and the present Archbishop of Canterbury, his 
brother-in-law. L&.ivs. 


Execution or Cuartes I. (3" S. iv. 195.) — 
The following extract purports to be a circum- 
stantial account (printed 1660) of the execution of 
Charles I., and may throw some light on a doubt- 
ful question :— 

“ Tuesday, Jan 30 (the fatal day). He was about 
10 of the clock brought from his Palace at St. James’ to 
Whitehall; marched on foot, guarded with a regiment of 
foot soldiers through the Park, with their colours flying, 
eae Being come to the end of the Park, he 
ascends the stairs leading to the long gallery in White- 
hall, and so into the Cabinet Chamber, where he formerly 
used to lodge. There, &c. ...... . From thence, 
bout 1 o'clock, he was accompanied by D* Juxon and 
Col. Tomlinson, and other officers, formerly appointed to 
attend him, and the private guard of Partizans with 
musketeers on each side, through the Banqueting House, 
adjoining to which the scaffold was erected, between 
Whitehall Gate and the gate leading into the gallery 
from St. James’. The scaffold was hung round with 
black, the floor covered with black bayes (sic), and the 
axe and block laid in the middle of the scaffold. There 
were divers companies of foot of Col. Pride’s regiment, 
and several troops of horse, placed on the one side of the 
scaffold towards King Street. And on the other side 
towards Charing Cross,” &c., &c. 3.8 


Cottins tHe Actor AND Poet: THE JE NF 
scar quor Cius (3S. v. 17.)—I was quite pleased 
to find my old friend “ The Chapter of Kings ” re- 
suscitated by Mr. Bares from the realms of ob- 
livion. From the tone of his remarks I should 
suppose he had seen only the words, which he 
considers unique. I beg to say that I possess 
these words set to music, and a very merry tune 
it is — merry enough to scare away the most de- 
termined crew of blue devils that ever intruded 
on a misty November morning. It was given me 
by an aged friend, a native of Birmingham, who 
ceased to reside there after 1806; so that it must 
have been published before that date. The title 
varies somewhat from that cited by Mr. Bares. 
It runs thus : — 





Was this club a Birmingham or London asso- 
ciation ? and by what class of men was it fre- 
quented ? FenTonta. 


De Scartn: Enear (3" S, v. 134.) — It was 
on such a tenure that many persons bearing the 
surname Edgar held their lands near Robert the 
Bruce’s castle of Lochmaben. Edgars appear to 
have been amongst the personal followers of the 
Bruce family. This may be proved by a refer- 
ence to Rymer’s “ Federa,” a MS. containing a 
list of the witnesses at the marriage of Robert 
the Bruce, in the W. S. Lib. Edin., &c. &c. 

A propos, who was “ James Edgar, Peutherer- 
burges in Edinburgh,” who died between 1730 
and 1739? Was he related to the family of the 
same name settled at Restalrig, and also at the 
town of Leith ? S. 


Rosert Carus (3 S. v. 134.) —In the 4th 
edition of The Reading (by W. J. Broderip) the 
author is alluded to as a “ gentleman of excellent 
parts both natural and acquired,” and as being a 
Commissioner of Sewers ‘in his native country 
of Lincolnshire.” He also wrote The Case and 
Argument against Sir Ignoramus of Cambridge 
(Lond. 1648, 4to), the title-page of which de- 
scribes him “ of Graies Inne, Esq‘. afterward Ser- 
jeant-at-Law in his reading at a Inn in Lent 
14 Ia. R.” Heis noticed by Allibone, Watt, and 
Bohn. Wynne E. Baxter. 


“Crara Cuester,” etc. (3" S. iii. 25.) —These 
poems were written by John Chaloner, at one 
time a captain in H.M. 36th Regiment. He was 
a native of Clonmel, Ireland, where he was born 
in the same house in which Lawrence Sterne was 
born. He died June 3, 1862, aged eighty-two 
years, and was buried at Fethard, near Clonmel. 

His poems were, Rome, published in 1821 by 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Lon- 
don; The Vale of Chamouni, 1822, John War- 
ner, London; Clara Chester, 1823, Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh. Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Tue Story or Lorp Murerave’s CHaPLain 
(3 S. v. 129.)— It is a very good story, and, 
like all good stories, it has seen much service. 
The joke has been ascribed to a Lord Mayor as 
well as a Lord Mulgrave; and a more distin- 
guished man than the nameless chaplain — the 
famous Dr. Samuel Parr —has suffered from it. 
The Doctor had preached the Spital Sermon at 
Christ Church on the invitation of the Lord Mayor 
of London (Harvey Combe); and as they were 
coming out of church together (it is the New 
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Monthly Magazine, November, 1826, that tells the 
story) :— 

“¢Well,’ says Parr, ‘how did you like the sermon?’ 
*Why, Doctor,’ replies his lordship, ‘there were four 
things in it that 1 did not like to hear.’ ‘State them.’ 
‘Why, to speak frankly, then, they were the quarters of 
the church clock, which struck four times before you had 
finished.’” Lc 


“Tue Art or Pourticks” (3" S. v. 164.) — 
This excellent satirical poem (reprinted in Dods- 
ley’s Collection) was by the Rev. James Bramston, 
M.A. He was born in or about 1694, being son 
of Francis Bramston (fourth son of Sir Mounde- 
ford Bramston, Master in Chancery, who was a 
younger son of Sir John Bramston, Chief Justice 
of England). In 1708 he was admitted at West- 
minster School, whence in 1713, he was elected 
to a studentship at Christ's Church, Oxford, pro- 
ceeding B.A. May 17, 1717, and M.A. April 6, 
1720. In 1723 the University of Oxford pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Lurgarsale, in Sussex, 
and in 1725 he became Vicar of Harting, in the 
same county. He died March 16, 1743-4. He 
also wrote The Man of Taste (reprinted in Dods- 
ley and in Campbell’s Specimens), and The Crooked 
Sixpence, and has poems in Carmina Quadragesi- 
malia and the University Collection, on the death 
of Dr. Radcliffe. 

Dallaway and Cartwright, in their account of 
Lurgarsale, written nearly a century after Mr. 
Bramston’s death, say “ he was a man of original 
humour, the fame and proofs of whose colloquial 
wit are still remembered in this part of Sussex.” 
( Hist. of Sussez, ii. (i-) 365.) 

In accordance with a sloveniy practice, which, 
as the cause of error and trouble, cannot be too 
generally condemned, Dodsley has suppressed Mr. 
Bramston’s Christian name. The Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, in announcing his death, designated him 





Mr. Brampston, vicar of Starting. This ludicrous | 


misnomer of his benefice has been repeated by 
Chalmers, Campbell, Watt, and Rose. 


Your correspondent A. J. has, we believe, | 
reason to congratulate himself on the possession of | 
a copy of the original edition of The Art of Poli- | 


ticks. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 


Tea Sraristics (3 S. vy. 175.) — Leaving 
Dovust's query —“ What yield of tea is required 
per acre to repay the ordinary cost of cultiva- 
tion ?” — unanswered, I can, I think, remove from 


his mind the difficulty which the article in the | 


Edinburgh Review appears to have produced. 


The leaf is not plucked from the tea plant for | 


the purpose of being manufactured into tea be- 
fore the fourth year; and the plant is not at its 
full power of bearing before the sixth year. Now 
the proportion of tea plant in Assam of four 
years and upwards is very much greater than in 
Cachar and Darjeeling ; indeed, in the last-named 


district, little or none of the plant has come to 
full maturity : hence the small yield represented 
by the cultivation in that district. 

Three hundred pounds of tea, from an acre of 
well-grown plant, will be about a fair average. 
It will therefore appear, that the figures in the 
Edinburgh Review do not represent half what the 
present cultivation in Assam will produce three 
or four years hence. E. M. D 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Words and Places : or, Etymological Illustrations of His- 
tory, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

The reader must not suppose that the present work 
has been hastily prepared, to meet the growing want of 
a trustworthy work on this instructive subject. The 
author tells us in his Preface, that ten years have been 
devoted more or less to the collection of materials for it ; 
and that much of it has, during the last two years, been 
rewritten. Mr. Taylor's introductory chapter, showing 
the value of local names, which are always significant— 
being either descriptive of the country, records of ethno- 
logical or historical facts, or illustrative of the state of 
civilisation or religion in past ages—is well calculated to 
stimulate the reader to a careful perusal of the entire 
book ; and he will read it, amused and informed, by the 
curious and instructive facts which Mr. Taylor’s learning 
and research have gathered together, and pleased with 
the ingenuity and reasonableness of the deductions which 
he draws from them. That we agree on every point 
with Mr. Taylor can scarcely be expected; but we are 
greatly indebted to him for a capital book—one in which 
the authorities are honestly quoted, and one which is 
moreover enriched by an admirable Bibliographical List 
of Works upon the subject; some useful appendices, and 
a copious Index of local names; and another equally 
copious of the various points discussed and matters 
introduced. 


The Book of Job, as expounded to his Cambridge Pupils, by 
the late H. H. Bernard, Op. D., M.A., &c. &c. Edited, 
with a Translation and Additional Notes, by F. Chance, 
B.A., M.B., &e. &e. Vol. J. (London: Hamilton and 
Adams.) 

Wofthy Mr. Bernard has not been fortunate in his ad- 
mirer and editor. The personal gossip with which 
Mr. Chance fills his pages dilutes his author's meaning, 
wearies his reader's patience, and makes one regret the 
old days when scholars wrote in Latin, and compressed 
into one terse sentence what Mr. Chance, and many like 
him, would spread over an octavo page. 

Lucasta. The Poems of Richard Lovelace, Esq. Now 
first edited, and the Text carefully revised, with some 
Account of the Author, and a few Notes. By W.Carew 
Hazlitt. (J. R. Smith.) 

There are few of our readers who do not know some 
three or four of the choicest effusions of Lovelace’s muse ; 
but we have no doubt that there are many whose know- 
ledge of the writings of the author of Zucasta is limited 
to those well-known lyrics. Mr. Carew Hazlitt, who is 


coming forward as an active and intelligent editor of our 
older writers, has just issued an edition of Lovelace’s 
| Works much more complete than the reprint edited some 
years since by the late Mr. Singer, and has thus placed the 
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effusions of this gallant Cavalier within the reach of all. 
Mr. Hazlitt has bestowed considerable attention with the 
text, which has hitherto been very incorrectly printed ; 
and has taken pains to clear up some of the obscure points 
in the poet’s life; but his efforts in the latter case have 
not been attended with the success which he deserved. 


A Dictionary of the Bible; containing Antiquities, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, and Natural History. By Various 
Writers. £dited ty William Smith, LL.D. To be 
completed in 25 Parts, Part XII. (Murray.) 

This is the first monthly Part of the Second Volume 
of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. As it isa book 
which may be considered indispensable to all biblical 
students, we congratulate those who find it convenient to 
take the work in, in monthly parts, and who did in this 
way place the first volume on their shelves, upon the ap- 
pearance of this first monthly issue of the second volume, 
which exhibits in the various articles the learning, 
research, boldness, and candour for which the first volume 
was distinguished. 


James Davipson, Esq., or Axminster.—It is with 
feelings of deep regret that we announce the decease, on 
the 2¥th ult., of one of our constant and earliest con- 
tributors. As an antiquary, his careful accuracy, com- 
bined with deep research and learning, rendered his 
communications of more than ordinary value. His His- 
tory of Axminster Church, and of Newenham Abbey, are 
both well known; but his most useful work, The Biblio- 
theca Devoniensis (to which he had recently published a 
Supplement), is one which must cause all future students 
of the history or antiquities of Devon to esteem his 
memory. Though of somewhat retiring habits, the 


freedom with which he communicated his vast stores of 


information to others, and his general courtesy, endeared 
him to a large circle of literary friends. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
‘esses are given for that purpose: — 

Tas Love of rae Rev. Po 
Ow-ravarions 
1794, lzmo 
A Visoratiow or Bonov's Lire of Sxetron. 


Wanted by Rev. B. 1. Blacker, 


» Sxxtrow, by Burdy. 


Dublin, 
ow Bonpy's Lirs or rue Rev. 


Pair Saspron. 


1792, 8vo. 
Duplin, 


Dublin, 1795, 12mo. 
Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin. 


Tae Lowoow Gazerre, 1724—1741, 7~—1754, 1845—1855. 
has duplicates, 1768—1818, haif calf. 1857 
which might be exchanged for the above. 
inclusive ° 

Wanted by the Librarian, University Library, Cambridge. 


The Library 
1859 unbound, portions of 
All the numbers stated are 


Des ow Srrarrs. Folio. 

Atiex's Secaers iw Erworisn 

Mawpevitce’s Vinoiw Unuascep. 12mo. 

Fox's Lacrenes tro rae Wonatrwe Crasses. Vol. L 


Wanted by Mr. Thos. Millard, 70, Newgate St 


Notices to Lone -apPeeN 


Saacsreane, nis Lares awn Warrixos.—“ N. & Q." of March 
be more especially devoted to Shakspe arian Papers. 


19th will 


Replies to 


respondents next week. 


@e* Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q.’ 
Publisher, and of all Bookse llers and Newsmen. 


“Norss awn Qcenies” is published at noon on Friday, and és also 
tseued in Mowraty Pants. ‘he Subscription for Stampep Copies for 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly lworx) is ile. dd., which may be paid_by Post Office Order, 

oawable at the Strund Post Office, in javour of Wittsam G. Surrn, 32, 

SLLt crow Sraeer, Stn ano, W.C., to whom all Communications ror 

tua Eorron should be addressed. 


** Norges & Queries” 


may be Aad of the 


is registered for transmission abroad. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(34S, V. Man. 5, 64, 


N APPEAL to rae PATRONS or LITERA- 

i TURE.—I beg to draw attention to the painful position of 
Literary Gentleman, whose works have been favourably received by the 
public, and highly eulogised by the pre. and whose private 
is conspicuous for moral worth and acknowledge integrity, who hag 
been suddenly precipitated, through misplaced contidence, and subse- 
quent seizure of all he pos (aggravated by illness), into so hel; 
a condition as to necessitate immediate relief to save him from ruin, 
and enable him to resume his nctmerous |sbours 

I sincerely hope that those who interest themselves in the les of 
men of genius will not suffer this extraordinary case to pass unheeded, 
I am permitted to state, that the veracity of this painful case can be 
fully attested by a minister of the Church of Engiand, and any commu. 
nication will be thankfully received and acknowledged by Ma. Geo, 
Puitsirson, Secretary of St. Thomas Charter House, Goswell Street, 
London, E.C 





POOKBINDING. —in the Monastic, Groxigr, 

MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 

JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 

_DER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 


30, BRYDGES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W. ©. 


| TEDG ES & , & 


BOOKBIN 


BUT LER, Wine Merc hants, &e. 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: — 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drunk at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s, 
per dozen. 
White Bordeaux «+++. 248. and 308, per doz, 
loc 20s. ,, 368. « 
dparkiiag Epernay Champagne. " ins. ye 
— Dinner Sherry pont 4s. oOe. pa 
36s. ” 


They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock 
of CHOICE OLD PORT, consisting of Wines of the 
Celebrated vintage 1820 at 120s. per doz. 
Vintage 1834 1 s. 
aes tse 1840... 


age | 
anomie. and in first- rate c enditioa 


Fine old “ beeswing ” Port, 48s. and es. ; superior — 36s., 42, 
i8s.; Clarets of choice growths, _ 42s , 60s., 728., 848.; Hochhel- 
mer, Marcobrunner, Rude sheime r. L eibfraumiich, 08. 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., s.; Braunberger, Grun- 
hausen, and Scharzberg, 488. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48%., 60s., 644,, 
78s.; very choice Champagne, 66s. 78&s.; fine old Sack, Maimsey, Pron. 
tignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 

very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first ciass 
medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per doz. Foreign Liqueurs 
of every description. On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately, by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


7 AU -DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRAN ‘DY, 18s 18s. 

J per gallon, is peculiarly 1 - from acidity. and very superior t 
recent importations of Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. per dos.; or im 
a case for the country, 39s., railway carriage paid No agents, and 
be obtained only of HENRY BRETT & Ov., Vid Furnival’ ’ Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30, Regent street, Waterloo Piace, 8. , London, 
Prices Current free on application. 


JIESSE and LUBIN’S 

MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNIL, GERA- 

NIUM, PAL CHOULY, EVER-SWEET, \EW-MOWN HAY, and 
1,000 others. 2s. 6d. each.—2, New Bond Street, London. 


YOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. — 

— original invention, established 18z1, tor marking CRESTS, 
NAMES, INI .8, upon household linen, wearing apparel, &c. 

3 a = the great repute in which this Ink is held by tamilies, 
outfitters, ac., inferior imitations are often sold to the public, which do 
not possess any of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should there- 
fore be careful to observe the address on the label, 10. BLISHOPSGATE- 
STKEET WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine. 
Sold by all respectable chemists, stationers, &c., in the United King- 
om, rice ls, per bottle; no 6d. size ever made. 

Ori ICs.— REMOVED from 2, Long Lane (where it has been 
established pearly half a century), to 

10, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN 


all of Sandeman 


SWEET SCENTS. — 


, B.C. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
parsers Coss FLOUR, 
au ARANTEED. Penk Beriy PURE, 

DIET, pon “CHILDREN, 

For PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, &c. 








